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A letter 


typed on the Lexikon All-Electric type- 
writer stands out from all others like a 
good deed in a naughty world. 


A typist 


typing on the Lexikon All-Electric 
flies through her work with as little effort 
as a seagull takes to the wing. 

The Lexikon All-Electric rises far above 
the limitations of a hand-powered 
machine, in providing so much more, so 
much better, with so much less effort~ 
and at an overall cost which (onanything 
but the very shortest view) is no greater 
than you already pay! 

All Electric operation=and all the 
advantages that go with it. 

Superb clarity of typing equal to firet = 
class printing. 

Greatly increased speed with greatly 
reduced effort. 

Gives many more-and sparkingly cleare 
carborrcopies. 
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THE LOST LEADER 


office as Prime Minister, the Spectator commented 

that the Conservative Party existed again for the first 
time since 1940. This has proved to be dramatically true. The 
removal of Sir Winston Churchill, whose position and power 
owed little to any section within the Conservative Party, has 
enabled the normal play of opinions and forces within the 
party to begin again. It is against this background—of a party 
resuming its rightful position after years of unnatural sub- 
mission—that today’s widespread criticism of Sir Anthony 
Eden must be seen. It was a year or so before Sir Winston 
Churchill resigned that the first signs of restiveness within 
the Conservative Party became apparent. But, even though 
he had from time to time to bow to party opinion, Sir Winston 
Churchill was usually able to rely on his personal authority. 
sit heavily on the bump of discontent and flatten it out. Since 
he resigned the bumps have been breaking out all over, and 
Sir Anthony Eden, lacking both Sir Winston Churchill's 
prestige and Baldwin’s intuitive skill, has done little more 
than scratch at them and produce even more irritation than 
before. His friends do him little service by pretending that his 
difficulties are merely temporary. Within a mere twelve months 
the Prime Minister has committed almost every possible 
mistake, and it is only the loyalty which attaches to any leader 
and a certain hold on his party born of years of political 
apprenticeship which have saved him. Both of these can 
evaporate. 

The nature of the criticism of Sir Anthony Eden must be 
understood. In the first place, it is general: at least as general 
as the criticism which eventually ousted Balfour and much 
More general than that which Baldwin had to face from a 


W HEN, a year ago this week, Sir Anthony Eden took 


batch of diehards in 1930. From some Ministers—who 
seem to have decided that at the present moment silence, if 
not golden, is at least likely to prove more profitable than 
anything else—to party workers in the constituencies there 
is a well-defined feeling that the Conservative Government 
cannot survive the next three years and win the election at 
the end of them if Sir Anthony Eden remains its leader. 
Secondly, the criticism is persistent. After the premature out- 
burst at the end of last year it has grown steadily. and one 
of the most remarkable features of it is that it has attained 
such strength and coherence without any leader and without 
any rallying issue. If Sir Anthony Eden had one acknowledged 
rival, if there were one single issue which would precipitate 
all the latent and explicit discontents, his position would be 
hopeless. Thirdly, the criticism is concerned directly with 
the character and capacities of Sir Anthony Eden. Seldom 
can the debility of a Government have been so generally attri- 
buted, and with so little qualification, to a single man and 
to the failings in him which are alleged to be ineradicable. 

How far is this criticism justified? The Prime Minister’s 
friends argue, of course, that the past twelve months have 
brought problems so thick and fast that even the greatest of 
statesmen might have faltered. This might be true if the 
comparison was with forty years ago. But the problems of the 
past year have been no more testing and no more numerous 
than those which beset either Lord Attlee or Sir Winston 
Churchill after the war. Both of these faltered: Lord Attlee 
when the impetus behind the Labour Government had been 
exhausted and when he was deprived of the support of Cripps 
and Bevin: Sir Winston Churchill during the first six months 
of his government, when he and the Conservative Party were 
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finding their feet in office again. For Sir Anthony Eden neither 
excuse can be offered. His irremediable faults appear to be 
an exceptional lack of vision or originality and an excess of 
vanity. Lack of originality need not by itself be a fault in a 
Prime Minister. Many of Sir Anthony Eden’s predecessors 
have had only the most limited vision; but they have had 
other political virtues to offer. Sir Anthony Eden appears 
to have none, except a vanity which sustains him in his con- 
viction that he has vision and originality enough to see his 
Government and the country through. The result is not only 
that he believes his own clichés—or, as a Conservative back- 
bench member has said, is in love with them—but that he 
acts in clichés as well. Sir Anthony Eden’s solution for every 
problem, foreign or domestic, is to seek a conference and an 
exchange of views, regardless of whether he has anything to 
propose or exchange, and never considering in advance what 
he will do if the conference fails. This is the abdication of 
statesmanship. 

The Conservative Party, as the history of this century has 
shown, can be ruthless in ridding itself of a leader whom 
it no longer wants, although it has not in peacetime displaced 
its leader when the party has been in power. Sir Anthony 
Eden’s expressed intention to lead the party into battle at the 
next election may be firm, but firmness by itself would not be 
able to resist any one of the possible hostile combinations 
which might form within the party in the coming months. At 
the present moment the lines of such a combination cannot be 
clearly seen. For one thing, an obvious alternative to Sir 
Anthony Eden does not present itself. Mr. Butler has been re- 
gaining some of his reputation but he still has a long way to go 
before he fully recovers it. Mr. Macmillan—in spite of his 
obvious personal advantages—has yet to prove himself in high 
Office, and the support for him at the moment is based more on 
desperate hope than on well-founded fact. The rest are no- 
where. This absence of a recognisable rival is the only strength 
in Sir Anthony Eden’s position. The coalition of mixed motives, 
interests, opinions and discontents which eventually persuades 
& party to dispense with its leader is largely a matter of party 
interest only. But the time sometimes comes when the interests 
of the party must be related to those of the country. Sir 
Anthony Eden can hardly do worse than he has done so far. 
But cannot the party which upholds him find someone who 
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could do better? The country needs a leader who can command 
respect; and, if party interest has to be considered, it would 
seem wise to make the change now instead of just before 
the next election. 


ARMS FOR ISRAEL 


VERYBODY in the world except Mr. Dulles knows that a 

first-rate crisis is building up in, and over, the Middle East, 
It is painfully clear to everybody, except Mr. Dulles, not only 
that the Middle East might blow up at any moment but also 
that American dilatoriness and reluctance to look at the Middle 
East as it is impose the severest possible strain on Western 
unity. The news grows worse from day to day; and whatever 
else might be said about the French Prime Minister’s recent 
outburst on the subject, his sudden access of irritation is only 
too understandable. In the presidential election year it is no 
doubt difficult for America either to act decisively or to approve 
of its allies’ attempts so to do, but the steaming pot of 
nationalism in the Middle East will not obligingly go off the 
boil until Mr. Eisenhower has been reinstated or rejected, 
Western policies in and towards the Middle East are a 
labyrinthine confusion of commercial and national interests, 
against which conflict nothing is easier for Russia than to cut 
a fine figure as the disinterested friend of the Arabs. On the 
part of both the British and the Americans the problem of 
rethiriking the whole question of the Western world’s relations 
to the Arab States is Augean in its proportions, and no doubt 
the task of concerting their approaches will have to wait until 
America is rather less domestically preoccupied. But there is 
small wisdom in waiting for this if the Levant is likely to 
go up in flames in the interval. The time has come for Britain 
to let go the coat-tails of America. The best (and indeed the 
only) guarantee of peace in the Middle East is for Israel to have 
arms enough to inhibit Saudi Arabia, Egypt and its other 
Arab enemies against an attempt at annihilation. Israel’s need 
for arms is urgent and Britain should answer it, and so regain 
the initiative which it is well fitted to exercise in that region. 
Sir Anthony can scarcely still imagine that we shall retain 
the respect of the Arab States by appeasing them. By supply- 
ing Israel with a sufficient balance of arms there is nothing to 
be lost but the certainty of war. 


The Maltese Maze 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


debate in the House of Commons shortly before Easter 

was that of Mr. Robert Mellish. It is not necessary to go 
through again the all-too-familiar arguments for and against 
what has come a little oddly to be called integration. It may 
well be that the Round Table, the Government and Mr. Mintoff 
have all been a little too precipitate—or it may not be so. In 
any event all that is now past history. The present position is 
that the British Government and all British political parties are 
pledged to accept integration provided that the Maltese show 
themselves to want it at a new election. The round figures about 
Maltese opinion seem clear enough. At the last general election, 
when integration was the main but only one of the issues and 
when there was no clear statement of ecclesiastical opinion, 
80 per cent. of the electorate voted; of those who voted 57 per 
cent. were for the Labour Party, which supported integration, 
40 per cent. for the Nationalists and 3 per cent. for the Consti- 
tutional Progressives, who were against it. At the referendum 


| N many ways the most important speech in the Maltese 


both the Archbishop and the Nationalists advised abstention. 
As a result the total vote dropped from 80 per cent. to 60 per 
cent., and of those who voted 75 per cent. voted for integration 
and 25 per cent. against. The number who voted for Mr. 
Mintoff and integration at the general election and the number 
who voted for it at the referendum were almost exactly equal— 
on both occasions slightly less than half the electorate, count- 
ing in both opponents and abstainers. 

Therefore it would seem inevitably to follow that the British 
Government could not possibly accept the referendum as an 
expression of the opinion in favour of integration of ‘a sub- 
stantial majority.” They would have no right to admit the 
Maltese members to Westminster until the Maltese people had 
given a further verdict at a general election. On the other hand, 
the notable fact is that, in spite of the Archbishop’s interven- 
tion, the votes for Mr. Mintoff at the general election and at 
the referendum were almost exactly the same. There would 
seem to be only two possible explanations of this. Either no 
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supporter of integration paid any attention to the Archbishop's 
request that he refrain from voting; or integration was in itself 
so popular that every elector who out of deference to the Arch- 
pishop did not vote for it was balanced by another elector who 
was normally a supporter of another party but gave his vote 
for integration. Of these the second is the more probable. From 
that it would seem to follow that, though prophecy is notori- 
ously rash, it is probable that integration will win at an election 
even if the ecclesiastical authorities are opposed to it, and 
almost certain that it will win with a substantial majority if 
the religious complication can be eliminated and the matter 
treated as a purely political one. 

Therefore the British Government seems to have put itself 
into the position that, if the Archbishop should maintain his 
opposition and the proposal should nevertheless be carried at 
an election, it would be under an obligation of honour to put 
through the scheme even in face of his opposition. No one, I 
hink, whatever his own religious opinions, would deny that 
that would be very undesirable, and should, if it possibly can, 
he avoided. Therefore it would be very much the best plan that 
the British Bill should contain a clause, as generously worded 
as possible, guaranteeing all the existing privileges of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and in return for such a clause the 
Archbishop should declare that the issue is now a purely poli- 
tical issue on which the Church has no occasion to take sides. 

It can hardly be believed that the ecclesiastical authorities 
would not wish for such an arrangement. At the general elec- 
tion, when there was no ecclesiastical issue, 80 per cent. of the 
electorate voted. At the referendum, when both the Archbishop 
and the Nationalists called for abstention, 60 per cent. voted. 
Therefore it is clear that at the highest only one in five of the 
Archbishop’s flock is willing to take directions from him on 
such a matter. Now, whatever anxieties there may be about the 
personal religious faith of Mr. Mintoff and a few individuals, 
t is certain that the vast majority of those in Malta who vote 
Labour and vote for integration are pious practising Roman 
Catholics. On the other hand, they think—and on the whole 
rightly—that it was clerical interference twenty-five years ago, 
when the clergy used to ask penitents in the confessional 
whether they were going to vote for Strickland, which lost them 
their former constitution. Therefore they are particularly reluc- 
tant to accept clerical advice on how they should vote. If there 
should be an open issue between the Church and the new 
scheme of integration, no one can prophesy in what propor- 
lions those who now vote Labour would divide their loyalties. 
But no one can doubt that some people who are now loyal 
Catholics would be lost to the Church and that we should get 
it Malta a condition of anti-clericalism similar to that in other 
Mediterranean countries. Therefore it is clearly to the interest 
of the Church to avoid such a conflict unless it should be 
necessary 

Now, what is it that Archbishop Gonzi wants, and what is he 
afraid of? It is perfectly reasonable that he should want assur- 
ances that the traditional rights of the Church will not under 
integration be jeopardised by any action of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Had the Imperial Parliament wanted to impose anti- 

Catholic legislation on Malta at any time over the last hundred 
and fifty years, when Malta has had colonial status, there 
was Never any legal obstacle to prevent it from doing so. 
The British Government promised to respect the rights of 
the Church a hundred and fifty years ago, and good sense and 
honour have caused it to keep its word. Nevertheless, it is 
reasonable for the ecclesiastical authorities to have a prudent 
anxiety about the future. But Mr. Mellish is, I am sure, quite 
fight in saying that any controversies that there may be in the 
‘ulure about such matters as education in Malta will have to 
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be fought out in Malta itself. It is one thing that the British 
Government should promise that it will not interfere with the 
relations of Church and State in Malta. It is quite another that 
it should give a promise that it will not at any future time 
permit any Maltese Government to interfere with such rela- 
tions. Happily there seems no constitutional way in which it 
could give such a promise. Under the British constitution 
Parliament is sovereign. Parliament can reserve to itself the 
control of education in Malta, or it can, as it proposes in this 
instance, specifically delegate that control to another body— 
the Maltese Parliament—but no Parliament under the British 
constitution can bind its successor to interfere so as to prevent 
the Maltese Parliament from exercising a power that has been 
delegated to it. 

It is indeed a happy thing that it is not practically possible 
for the Imperial Parliament to guarantee the rights of the 
Church against the Maltese Parliament. For of all the sugges- 
tions that have been made this would surely in the long run 
be the most dangerous for the Church. It is quite reasonable 
for the Church to be concerned about anti-clericalism in Malta 
as elsewhere. Doubtless she can survive such attacks there as 
elsewhere if she keeps her own house in order. She would have 
a great deal more to fear if ever it were allowed to appear that 
the Church in Malta were maintained in her privileges by an 
external, non-Catholic organisation against the wishes of the 
Maltese people—that the British Government was required to 
protect the Archbishop from his own people. That would be 
the fatal danger. 


Portrait of the Week 


You were wrong, and you will pay, Comrade Rubashov. 
The Party promises only one thing: after the victory, one day 
when it can do no more harm, the material of the secret 
archives will be published. Then the world will learn what 
was in the background of this Punch and Judy show... 
And then you, and some of your friends of the older genera- 
tion, will be given the sympathy and pity which are denied 
to you today. 
ODESTLY Arthur Koestler has refrained from quoting 
from his Darkness at Noon, while one by one 
the old Communists, liquidated on Punch Stalin’s orders, 
are rehabilitated—the wretched Laszlo Rajk being the 
most recent. Possibly Mr. Koestler has been kept too busy 
combating the Home Office’s attempts to purge him. He and 
the Observer are to make a formal request to the Press Council 
for an investigation into the Home Office’s notable record of 
evasions and inaccuracies about their instructions to prison 
governors, and about Mrs. Thompson, concerning which 
Major Lloyd George and his Under-Secretary, Lord Mancroft, 
appear to be playing a game of Touch Last, to see who can 
make the Ministry look more foolish. 

Mr. Koestler must be one of the very few interested parties 
who has not been heard on the subject of the Party; for what 
with one thing and another, Communism has spread itself all 
over the news during the week. Mr. Malenkov, in particular, 
has been doing his best to convince us that he is a nice cosy 
fat fellow, with a human interest in window-shopping; not at 
all an ogre. Then there has been the CP Congress, even more 
comical than usual. In spite of a few rude deviationists—who 
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were asking why Britons had so long remained Slavs, following 
the Stalin line—the impression remains that had Malenkov 
appeared, and asked the entire assembly to stand on their heads 
in pious memory of Leon Trotsky, they would unanimously 
have done so. Almost as unedifying was the spectacle of 
Mr. Nehru quoting the Russians as his authority on the 
Kashmir problem: to the effect that Kashmir is historically 
Indian, no matter what the population of Kashmir may feel. 
The Portuguese, clinging on to Goa, should be grateful for this 
type of argument. 

The Russians have also come down hard on the Arab side in 
the UN Security Council’s Middle East deliberations; and at 
the same time M. Mollet has been warning that Western policy 
there is in danger of setting fire to the whole area—which has 
given great pleasure in Moscow. Evidently M. Mollet was 
gratified, or perhaps piqued, by the effect of M. Pineau’s 
recent forthright speech on Western policy, and was anxious 
to try his own hand in the game. The rude things he had to say 
about the State Department’s lack of policy in the Middle 
East may or may not have already been privately said by Sir 
Anthony Eden; but Presidential Election Year Paralysis is 
already far advanced in Washington, and Mr. Dulles explains 
that he can see no Middle East emergency. Evidently his world 
tour has not improved his vision. In Cairo, Colonel Nasser 
appears to be trying to set up a new world record for the number 
and duration of his ‘exclusive’ press conferences with Western 
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journalists, some designed to show what a good friend he could 
be to Britain if he had his own way in everything. At the same 
time, the flood of vituperation against Britain has reacheq a 
new high level in the Egyptian press (notably in an article by 
Nasser’s underling el-Sadat) and over the Egyptian radio by 
broadcasters who, as the Daily Mail has unkindly pointed Out, 
are being trained free by the BBC in London. 

In Cyprus, too, the situation goes from bad to the expected 
worse, with the first murder of a British civilian. The banish. 
ment of Archbishop Makarios seems to have been more helpful 
to the Government in its dealings with its backbenchers over 
Cyprus than to the restoration of order in the island. It only 
remains to count the outrages until he has to be invited tg 
return. 

At home, Easter sport failed to crowd out some depressing 
news for the country’s industrial stability. The decision of the 
Union of Shop, Distributive and Allied Workers to ignore 
Government appeals for wage restraint was expected, but the 
tone of the USDAW conference was too militantly unrestrained 
for the Government’s comfort. Nor did the news of an impend- 
ing British atomic test in the Monte Bello islands make pleasant 
Easter reading. Against this, some people found the sun over 
the holidays; others have seen the BBC’s demonstrations of 
colour television; and London has been provided with a new 
home for repertory—the Royal Court, where Shaw and Barker 
once held sway. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


IKE most parents I have to decide whether my children 
. should be vaccinated against poliomyelitis, but it is not 
as a parent that I wish to discuss this subject. The re- 
markable thing is that the question of the polio vaccine has 
come a political question. Whether the vaccine is safe or 
risky, whether it is likely to prove effective or not: the guidance 
hich parents seek on these problems is given primarily by a 
tician, by Mr. Robert Turton, MP, who happens to be the 
Minister of Health at the moment. (What would happen if 
Mr. Turton’s loyalty to the Prime Minister were rewarded by 
motion to the Ministry of Defence, which must be due for 
a change any time now, and he were succeeded at the Ministry 
of Health by a member of the Anti-Vaccination League?) I do 
not doubt that Mr. Turton seeks and obtains the best advice 
available to him as Minister of Health, but I am not convinced 
that it is part of the duty of a politician to advise people on a 
matter such as this, using all the powerful instruments of 
propaganda which are at his disposal. How powerful these 
instruments are was shown in a recent Panorama programme 
on BBC Television, when the authorities questioned were all 
connected with the Ministry of Health’s campaign, were all in 
favour of the use of the vaccine now, and were all free from 
doubt about its safety. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that the general principle of 
government in this country implies that non-expert Ministers 
should make up their own minds after seeking the advice of 
the experts at their disposal. Thus, a First Lord of the Admir- 
alty who barely knows the sharp end from the blunt end of a 

hip will decide what kind of battleship or aircraft carrier 
should be built. But the question of the use of a vaccine is a 
quite different matter. This is a highly personal matter, and the 
opinion of the Minister of Health, however sincerely reached, 
is of no more value in judging what should be done for Master 
Simon Fairlie or Miss Charlotte Fairlie than that of their 
parents or their doctor. The Ministry of Health, as I under- 


stand it, should be primarily concerned with the organisation 
of the medical services of the country and with the strengthen- 
ing of preventive medicine. It is quite legitimate, for example, 
that it should have urged parents to give their children 
orange juice and cod-liver oil during war-time. But that the 
(Ministry of Health should plunge into a still unresolved 
medical dispute and emerge brashly and confidently on one 
side seems to me a wholly unjustified and dangerous extension 
of the State’s activity. 

This question has become even more important lately since 
the confidence of Mr. Robert Turton has been discreetly but 
nevertheless definitely called in question. The Ministry of 
Health issued another confident statement during the weekend 
to meet the doubts which are being expressed—or hinted at— 
in many informed circles in London and even in some sections 
of the medical press. But in spite of this statement three points 
remain to be cleared up. First, at a recent meeting with the 
London editors of provincial newspapers Mr. Turton was by no 
means so confident about the vaccine as he has been in public. 
Secondly, there are good reasons for believing that one of the 
British firms which are producing the vaccine has not yet 
subjected its vaccine to the normal tests on drugs which any 
reputable pharmaceutical firm applies; yet the Ministry of 
Health is already saying that it will use it, for otherwise the 
figure it has given of the number of children who can be 
vaccinated is meaningless. Lastly, the authoritative criticisms 
of the vaccine made by one of the leading neurologists in the 
country, Professor Ritchie Russell, who says that twenty years 
from now it may well have serious effects on those who have 
been vaccinated, remain unanswered—and must remain un 
answered until at least a quarter of a century has passed. I am 
not taking sides in the medical dispute, but merely pointing 
to the dangers involved if matters of medicine become matters 
of politics. I hope the danger will be recognised before a suc 
cessor of Mr. Turton urges the merits of euthanasia. 
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Getting on for two years ago, in the first political article I 
ever wrote for the Spectator, I said that the lesson of Crichel 
Down—that there was no limit to the power of elected author- 
ity, that majorities have become our new tyrants—could be 
read in the activities of elected bodies throughout the country. 
When challenged by Mr. Richard Crossman in the New States- 
man, 1 instanced, among other examples, the decision of the 
Fulham Borough Council to destroy The Grange. During the 
intervening months the Council has ridden roughshod not only 
over all opposition to its scheme but also over the very gener- 
ous offer which has been made by a private individual to save 
The Grange and restore it. A fortnight ago the final protest— 
I am afraid it may be the final protest—was stifled by the 
Labour majority in the Fulham Council. I am glad to see that 
Tribune has given the Fulham Council a smack across the face. 


os 

One sentence of what I said about Mr. Heathcoat-Amory 
recently has apparently been misunderstood in certain quar- 
ters. I did not wish to imply in any way that he is one of the 
rebels against Sir Anthony Eden’s leadership—nothing could 
be farther from the truth. My paragraph was merely meant to 
refer to the part he plays in the Government both inside and 
outside the Cabinet. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


NoT LONG after Lord Beaverbrook set foot in England the other 
week a new writer called ‘Richard Strong’ began to spread 
himself in the Evening Standard. His content was pleasantly 
simpliste, his attention to fact far from oppressive, and his 
style a delightful parody of the typical Daily Express leading 
article. From this, and from the quaintness of the intention— 
to give the Prime Minister a few backhanded bangs on the 
back when all around were beating him up in a more orthodox 
manner—I deduced that those strange articles must have come 
almost straight from the dictaphone of Lord Beaverbrook 
himself. He is, after all, the master of the sudden somersault, 
and, subject as he is to furious whims, he would think it a 
first-rate stunt to intensify his support of Sir Anthony Eden 
at the very moment when even the Prime Minister’s best friends 
had to bite their tongues. Having blown two blasts on his tin 
trumpet, “Richard Strong’ fell silent—with his ear cocked hope- 
fully, no doubt, for an echo from Downing Street. He was not 
disappointed, and last Thursday (two days after Lord Beaver- 
brook had the good fortune to dine with the Prime Minister) 
‘Richard Strong’ tooted for the third time on his trumpet, this 
time to the tune of ‘The Peace Prime Minister.” If Sir Anthony 
himself was not embarrassed by this performance his remaining 
supporters certainly were; for ‘Richard Strong’ was so maladroit 
both in praise and defence that a rumour went round that the 
pseudonym concealed the ferocious visage of that arch-Eden- 
baiter, Mr. Randolph Churchill. This theory, though super- 
ficially attractive, is over-subtle. The articles were intended to 
be taken at their face value. Apparently Lord Beaverbrook’s 
amanuensis in this exercise was Mr. Robert J. Edwards, for- 
merly Editor of Tribune; and so we have the latest chapter in 
that Beaverbrook-Bevanite saga which has already added so 
much to the gaiety of the nation. I find it hard to believe, how- 
ever, that even Sir Anthony can be following it without an 
occasional shudder. 
* 7 ~ 

THE THEATRE, as the late Miss Stein might so truly have said, is 
the Theatre. I welcome the chorus of approval which has 
greeted the English Stage Company’s opening at the Royal 
Court Theatre of a repertory season which will include plays by 
Angus Wilson, Arthur Miller, Ronald Duncan, and Nigel 
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Dennis (all of them, to be sure, good writers, and at least one of 
them already known to be a dramatist of note). But I very much 
hope that when Mr. George Devine says ‘Ours is not to be a 
producer’s theatre, nor an actor’s theatre; it is to be a writer’s 
theatre,’ this will not be taken to be support for that dangerous 
theory which holds that a languishing theatre can be revived 
simply by getting novelists and poets who have made their 
mark in fiction and verse to write for it. The theatre is, and 
inevitably so, a popular art—something which the star of that 
earlier Writer’s Theatre, Mr. Bernard Shaw, whose first 
triumphs were achieved at the Royal Court, never forgot—and 
it can only be revived by people who do not forget that the 
theatre is the theatre, and not just a sideshow where ‘good 
writers’ can perform in their spare time. And so, while I wish 
the English Stage Company every possible success, I hope that 
it will never fall into the error of supposing that the theatre can 
be revived merely by pumping dramatised novels into it. 
* . * 


A FRIEND of mine who has just returned from Germany was 
much impressed by the work of the British and Anglo-German 
centres there. I fancy it is not very widely known in this 
country to what extent these activities are financed by German 
municipalities and even by individual Germans. I hear that, 
when there was some question of closing down the Centre at 
Cologne a year or two ago, the Burgomaster of that city 
offered to pay the whole cost of the Centre and that now the 
city does, in fact, contribute the major part of its upkeep. 
Similarly in the steel town of Bochum, in the Ruhr, the Centre 
has been entirely taken over and operates from rooms in the 
new steel and glass College of Administration, which has been 
built since the war. In yet another town, I was told, a local 
German industrialist donated a considerable sum to adapt new 
premises for the British Centre, which had had to leave its old 
ones after German sovereignty was restored and requisitioning 
ceased. Incidents like this seem to me to do the greatest 
possible credit to the work of British cultural services in 
Germany after the war. In spite of the inevitable resentment at 
an occupying power as well as the bad feeling caused by the 
dismantling of factories in the British zone, it seems that their 
efforts have met with great success, and it would be a pity if, 
in these days of financial cuts, the Treasury were to neglect the 
very remarkable nature of their achievement. The importance 
of the work done in a city like Berlin, for instance, where 
competition between East and West is acute, can hardly be 
overestimated, and I should have thought there was a case for 
leaving well alone. It must, surely, be a very narrow point of 
view that regards such exchanges as a ‘marginal’ activity. 
e * * 

FRATERNITY BE DAMNED. This, according to Mr. Patrick Gordon 
Walker, is the conclusion to be reached by a Socialist-become- 
Cabinet-Minister when he comes to the burning question: 
‘Should he, for instance, get on to Christian-name basis with’ 
his Civil Servants? So close and friendly, says Mr. Patrick 
Gordon Walker in an article ‘On Being a Cabinet Minister’ in 
Encounter, do Ministers become with their top officials, ‘that 
many of them quickly slip into Christian names on both sides. I 
was perhaps too rigidly constitutional, but I always resisted the 
temptation.’ Mr. Patrick Gordon Walker devotes fifty-two lines 
of a fairly short study to the examination of this hideous 
dilemma. I very much hope that the reaction of the average 
member of his party to this pomposity would be ‘Git aht of it, 
cock!’ Mr. Patrick Gordon Walker must have had a tough time 
in office if in addition to his Ministerial duties and his Cabinet 
responsibilities he had to expend nervous energy on the ques- 
tion of whether to address Sir Josiah Bloggins as Josia, Josh, 
Sir Josiah, Bloggins, or, perhaps, just “You’! PHAROS 
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Liberty, Equality, and Mr. Gaitskell 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


Socialism have been living in a goldfish bowl. They have 

run out of ideas, lost contact with the mass electorate. 
Now they revolve endlessly in a tiny circle whose centre is the 
House of Commons and whose periphery consists of Fleet 
Street, the Gilbert and Sullivan rooms at the Savoy Hotel, the 
broadcasting and television studios, the flats and restaurants of 
Mayfair, Knightsbridge, Hampstead and Fitzrovia. Inside this 
goldfish bowl victories are won, defeats suffered, reputations 
rise and sink, plots, intrigues, rumours and gossip go on and 
on. The professional politicians of Socialism pass their days 
and nights in a whirl of busy idleness. 

It is the mark of the professional politician—and all the 
Socialist leaders are in that category, living on (and off) politics, 
writing and talking politics, for ever preoccupied with politics 
—to suppose that his activities are matters of public impor- 
tance. In fact, outside the goldfish bowl area of London they 
signify no more than the award of hockey colours at a girls’ 
school. 

Serious politics, said Lenin, begin where the masses are. In 
the significant period of the British Socialist movement, which 
began in the 1890s and which ended abruptly in 1950, it drew 
both its inspiration and its dynamism from the masses. Now it 
has lost both. In five years of power it exhausted all the intel- 
lectual capital on which it had traded for half a century. Now 
it is in a state of clamorous mental mendicancy. 

Every by-election shows the party’s plight. So does the slump 
in the sales of the party’s newspapers. It makes no headway on 
its own steam—in spite of the demagogic possibilities presented 
by the tightening Tory grip on the throttle of inflation. The 
splendours and miseries of the goldfish bowl fill the common 
man with an angry boredom. They are merely noises off. They 
are not even intelligible in Bristol or Birmingham or Barrow- 
in-Furness; to the people around the slot-machines at the 
windy end of Wigan Pier; or to the men and women homeward- 
bound across the trackless wastes of Becontree and Wythen- 
shawe and Peterlee and the other planners’ nightmares that 
disturb. it is to be hoped, the angelic dreams of the late Mr. 
Sidney Webb. 

Substantially, the domestic politics of Great Britain are now 
reduced to the single question: “Can we have full employment 
without inflation; and, if we can, how?’ To that question 
Socialism is, literally and totally, irrelevant. In front of it the 
manceuvrings of Hugh and Harold and Alf and Dick and 
Douglas and Jim are as meaningless as a minuet. They are like 
men talking into a disconnected telephone. The Socialist Party 
comes more and more to resemble the Irish Nationalist Party 
during its sunset years—fighting sham battles with dead 
slogans, archers in an age of gunpowder. 

Clearly it is idle to talk in 1956—and it will be still more 
futile at the General Election of 1960—as though this were still 
1945, with nationalisation beckoning like Juliet from her bal- 
cony. Since then the electorate has endured six years’ posses- 
sion of the lady, and her charms have disappeared in the dark. 
Therefore, in their search for a new siren, Mr. Gaitskell and 
his acolytes are studying the attractions of egalitarianism. 

I want to look at this in narrowly electoral terms. Is egali- 
tarianism really the vote-winning nostrum that some of its 
advocates suppose? Is it a sure-fire corpse-reviver for the 
Socialist Party? 

I put aside the question whether it would be economically 
practicable; for this is politically irrelevant. You would not 


Hee the past six years the Parliamentary leaders of British 


necessarily diminish its electoral chances merely by showing 
that any attempt to create a classless, egalitarian Britain would 
neutralise all the forces of saving, striving and emulation that 
make for economic welfare; or by showing that the only effec. 
tive way to stop enterprising people from making fortunes is to 
put a stop to enterprise. 

Skilfully coated, a bolus of self-contradictory absurdities can 
be fed with ease to a large part of the mass electorate. The 
entire history of British Socialism, from the 1890s to 1945, 
demonstrates this truth. Egalitarianism is no more discredit. 
able, in propaganda terms, than was ‘Stand up to Hitler and 
abolish the Army’ or its post-war equivalents ‘Cut the taxes 
and restore the subsidies.’ 

But how many votes are there likely to be in egalitarianism? 
To answer that question, let us look first at the people who are 
playing with it. 


The Professors Take Over 


To become a successful political leader in Great Britain you 
must be either a bishop or a bookmaker. The bishops are a 
distinguished lot—from Gladstone, the greatest of them all, to 
Balfour, Asquith, Cripps, Attlee, Eden, Butler. So are book- 
makers—Disraeli, Lloyd George, Churchill, Mr. Bevan. 

The tragedy of British Socialism is that its leadership has 
now fallen into the hands of men who are neither bishops nor 
bookmakers but professors; men with neither fervour nor 
gusto, who shrink both from the cakes and from the ale. 

The professors are a well-defined type. They have always 
taken an important part in the Socialist movement, in Britain 
as elsewhere; but throughout its heroic age the movement has 
always kept them firmly in their places, as subordinates, not 
leaders. Mr. Attlee’s political instinct never served him better 
than when he administered his brutal brush-off to Professor 
Laski; for Mr. Attlee, whose judgement was as good as it was 
underrated, understood very clearly that if Socialism surrenders 
to professors it does so at its peril. 

Today, for the first time, the professors are in charge of 
British Socialism—in Parliament and outside it. Gaitskell, 
Harold Wilson, Douglas Jay. Roy Jenkins, Crossman, Mar- 
quand, Arthur Lewis, Anthony Crosland; all of them are the 
industrious little boys who won scholarships and fellowships, 
bookworms who always did their homework. They sit in the 
Socialist leadership, experimenting with.proletarian prose as 
cautiously as a maiden lady in the forecastle of a pirate ship. 

When Mr. Bevan called Mr. Gaitskell a dessicated calculat- 
ing machine he was not being in the least abusive. He was 
expressing—with the instinctive perception that still makes him 
by far the most considerable politician in the Socialist party— 
the amused revulsion that the common man feels in the 
presence of a professor. 

To the common man ‘Professor’ is what the comedian calls 
the leader of the band; it is the honorific of the swimming 
instructor and the seaside astrologer. It brings to mind at once 
(I speak for myself) the man with the bald head, in evening 
dress as faultless as Liberace’s, conducting the Holborn Empire 
orchestra in ‘She’s never been there before, but now, She’s going 
there every night.’ It suggests someone being told by Max 
Miller what it is like to fall in love with Mary from the dairy. 

The professors have not lost the common touch in taking 
over the Socialist leadership; for they never had it. There never 
was a time when Mr. Roy Jenkins, for example. talked about 
wages—to him they must always have been personal incomes. 
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* MACMILLAN BOOKS * 


G. D. H. COLE 


The Second International 


These two books form Volume III of A History 
of Socialist Thought. They cover the period 
from the formation of the Second International 
in 1889 to the breakdown of the International 
in August, 1914. 70s the two volumes 


ESSAYS PRESENTED TO 
SIR LEWIS NAMIER 


Eighteen historians of distinction express their 
admiration and esteem for Sir Lewis Namier 
in a collection of original and stimulating 
essays. Edited by Richard Pares and A. J. P. 


A. P. RYAN 
Mutiny at the Curragh 


King George V, Sir Winston Churchill, John 
Seely (Lord Mottistone), Lord Carson and 
Lord Balfour, among other important figures 
of the period, all appear prominently in this 
historic story now told for the first time. 
Illustrated. About 18s 


THE REVOLUTION IN 
PHILOSOPHY 


Seven distinguished contributors describe the 
development of philosophy in the last sixty 
years, largely in England, but also in Germany, 
Austria and America. With an introduction 
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Taylor. 36s § by Gilbert Ryle. 10s 6d 


Current Successes 


R. B. ROBERTSON RUMER GODDEN 
Of Whales and Men An Episode of Sparrows 


Book Society Recommendation. ‘Quite en- Book Society Recommendation. ‘This 
thralling. It bristles with odd characters, delicately conceived and beautifully told story. 
humorous incidents, out-of-the-way informa- A triumph of art such as perhaps only Miss 
tion.’ GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON (Evening Godden could have achieved.” GERALD 
Standard). With 16 plates. 21s Bu.tett (The Bookman). 13s 6d 4 





WILLIAM COOPER 


Disquiet and Peace 


A story of love, ambition and marriage set 
against the political and socialite background 
of London fifty years ago. May. 15s 


R. T. JOHNSTON 


Century of a Lifetime 


A collection of humorous cricketing stories, 
employing a vein of satire reminiscent of 
A. G. Macdonell. Illustrated. 7s 6d 


FREDERIC RAPHAEL 
Obbligato 


A satirical farce about a greengrocer’s meteoric 
rise to fame in the entertainment world. 
May. 12s 6d 


KATHLEEN FARRELL 
The Cost of Living 


An intimate, confidential nove! of love and 
friendship, of conversations and parties, set 
in London. May. 12s 6d 


* ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 * 
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(Mr. Jenkins, I suspect, would dismiss ‘The wages of sin is 
death’ as a Tory soapbox vulgarism for ‘The personal income 
of moral delinquency is the termination of physical existence.’) 
To judge from his new book, The Economics of Industrial 
Growth, Professor Arthur Lewis knows no more about the 
common man than he does about the canal bargees on the 
planet Mars. (It should be added, in fairness, that Mr. Lewis’s 
prose entitles him to be described as his party’s Amanda Ros.) 

But the rot of the professors does not stop at the Socialist 
leadership; it is spreading far and fast throughout the rest of 
the party. The post-war trade union and Co-op MPs now strive 
to mould themselves in the professorial image. as though in 
protective mimicry. This can be studied in the speeches of 
Mr. Alfred Robens, of the shopworkers’ union; and of Mr. Joe 
Sparks, the railwaymen’s MP; and the Co-op Mr. Beswick 
from Uxbridge; and many others. They are all pseudo- 
professors, beating their shovels into agricultural implements, 
advancing along the semantic road from Wapping to South 
Kensington. 

It is noticeable that Mr. Gaitskell, ever since Mr. Bevan’s 
attack on him, has been striving to mask his professorial 
persona. So far he has not been very successful. His Budget 
onslaught on Mr. Butler had the authentic ring of the bogus; 
it sounded as though Mr. Gaitskell, like a more eminent man, 
was painfully painting his face with rage. 

Egalitarianism is essentially a professor’s policy. To date, the 
most significant fact about it is that Mr. Bevan has ostenta- 
tiously refused to pay it even lip-service. | think that this 
implied verdict on its electoral possibilities is of importance 
It is true—as Mr. Bevan knows—that the manual workers from 
whom Socialism must always draw its strength take a certain 
pride in the party’s professors. It pleases the manual worker 
to find that his side have got spokesmen who are at ease with 
polysyllables. But it is an error—and Mr. Bevan knows this too 
—to suppose that such flattery goes more than skin-deep. 

For when you examine the mass-electorate—and Mr. Bevan 
knows far more about it than all the professors put together— 
it is hard to discern many recruits for an egalitarian crusade. 
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to any kind of constructive approach to 
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The Idle Rich 


If there is one statement of fact about post-war Britain thg 
may be called incontrovertible it is this: the only kind of Tiches 
that éncur no popular disapproval are riches obtained by good 
fortune and chance. People who become wealthy by work, who 
make fortunes out of industrial enterprises—they are Tegarded 
usually with suspicion, often with hostility. But the people why 
become rich by luck or accident, and who spend their Money 
conspicuously, are liked and admired. 

This is not a post-war phenomenon only. Ever since the 
industrial revolution the common man in England has looked 
with far more approval, and far less envy, on uncommercig| 
wealth than on wealth obtained from trade or industry. He has 
always preferred the aristocrat to the tycoon. (This preference. 
perhaps, goes some way to explain the singular fact that the 
British businessman—unlike his American counterpart—ha 
never attempted to create an ideal type in his own image; a 
soon as he has achieved success he has always sought to 
approximate himself to the uncommercial aristocracy. Like 
that celebrated personage in eighteenth-century Ireland, every 
British industrialist is at heart a Sham Squire.) 

But this popular preference for uncommercial wealth has 
been sharply accentuated in the past decade. Part of the 
explanation is the boom in gambling that has accompanied the 
Welfare State. Masses of people, with social security achieved 
and with individual advancement on nineteenth-century lines 
ruled out, have turned with ardour to the lottery. Every week in 
this country ten millions of our fellow-citizens fill in football 
pool coupons; and every one of the ten millions is buoyed up by 
dreams of a fortune next Wednesday morning. 

Riches achieved in reality by luck, and spent in reality as the 
pools entrant would spend them in fantasy—such riches, and 
the owners of them, are universally popular. So are riches 
obtained through the accident of voice, or personality, or sexual 
attractiveness. Messrs. David Whitfield and Dickie Valentine, 
Mesdames Sabrina and Diana Dors grow richer all the time; 
and they enjoy the widest popularity. Any one of them would 
be welcomed with acclamation anywhere in this country—even, 
I think, at a shop steward’s conference called by the Communist 
Party. 

Riches obtained by individual or industrial enterprise area 
very different matter. They are regarded with enmity. It is 
almost true to say that if a capitalist concern is to avoid attack 
its controllers’ names must not become familiar to the common 
man. I can think of only one exception to the rule that fortunes 
made from industry are anathema; and that is Lord Nuffield. 
Like the first Mr. Henry Ford, and for somewhat similat 
reasons, Lord Nuffield is a blameless capitalist. All the others 
are either suspect or else prudently anonymous. 

Lord Nuffield apart, the only popular personage deriving 
riches from British industry today is Lady Docker. She is as 
highly esteemed as a crooner, or a gramophone-record star, of 
a pools winner. The statement attributed to her recently that 
she found mink too hot to sit upon has done more—whethet 
or not it was accurate—to endear free enterprise to the mass 
public than all the efforts of the Federation of British Industries 
for a generation past. 


Dogmas for Demagogues 


The Socialist professors are profoundly mistaken, I suggést. 
if they suppose that egalitarianism. with its concomitant of 
classless austerity, is likely to stir the Welfare State voter. A 
world without conspicuous expenditure, from which luxuty 
and display are banished, without Lady Docker or Miss Dots 
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“Tt is magnificent ¢ vital and fresh and full of good things to give one 
enjoyment in addition to instruction’—Dr. A. L. ROWSE 


in a letter to the publishers after reading a proof 


Far and away the most important book of the year will be 


published by Cassell on April 23 


SIR WINSTON 


CHURCHILL’S 


A HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING 


PEOPLES 


Volume 1: THE BIRTH OF BRITAIN 
Royal 8vo, 448 pages, 6 maps, 30/- net 


The book which will be read by all the civilized world 











“Out of this magnificent story he has made what 
must surely remain one of the enduring books of 
military history” —The Times 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR WILLIAM 


SLIM’s 


DEFEAT INTO VICTORY 


“A brilliantly written book.”—FIELD-MARSHAL LORD 
IRONSIDE, Time and Tide. ‘“‘A masterpiece worthy of 
a fine achievement.”—FRANK OWEN, Daily Mail. 
“Slim’s book on the campaigns in Burma combines 
a personal narrative and a history of operations. It is 
not easy to make a great success of such a combina- 
tion, but he has done the trick. He interweaves the 
threads with great skill. He writes directly, forcibly, 
and frankly.”—CyRIL FALLS, Daily Telegraph. “*Of all 
the world’s great records of war amd military adven- 
ture, this story must surely take its place among the 
greatest.” —MAJ.-~GEN. D. R. BATEMAN, The Field. “A 
magnificent account of an unparalleled effort.”— 
JOSEPH TAGGART, The Star. “A great work. This 


great commander is truly a man of letters.” —Birming- 
ham Post. “‘No other commander has written such a 
book. Everything is there.”—LT.-GEN. SIR FRANCIS 
TUKER, Manchester Guardian. “This is a vivid and 
deeply moving story of endurance and heroism.”— 
LT.-GEN. C. M. P. DURNFORD, The Observer. “This is 
as good a book as any that have come from the great 
captains of World War II.”—Belfast Telegraph. “It is 
the most notable tribute that has yet been paid to 
British and Indian arms in the Second World War 
... And what a story it is. | know that everybody 
with the brains of a linnet who reads through these 
550 pages must endorse that assertion.” —SIR COMPTON 
MACKENZIE, The Scotsman. 


576 pages, 20 folding maps, 25s. net 
CASSELL 
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STARCH IN SUGAR CONFECTIONERY 


Every day, millions of young hearts are rejoiced by the sight of gay glass 
jars in sweet-shop windows, full of* brightly-coloured ‘cushions’ of 
fiavoured sugar, clear and translucent as the jars that display them. 

But boiled sweets did not always shine so bright. Once (long ago, it is 
true) the sugar confectioners were vexed by the crystallising of the sugar 
in their sweets, which dulled their surfaces and spoiled their translucency. 
The first attempt to cure the trouble was by adding cream of tartar and 
so ‘inverting’ enough of the sugar to prevent crystallisation. That did stop 
the crystallising to some extent, but invert sugar is hygroscopic—it 
absorbs moisture from the air, and makes the sweets that contain it damp 
and sticky. Surprisingly enough, the answer to the problem came from 
starch: glucose, made from starch, proved to be the ideal crystal inhibitor. 
Itself an energy-providing food, glucose affords a colloidal medium in 
which sugar crystals cannot form. Its use for this purpose in sugar 
confectionery is now the largest single use of glucose. 

Corn Products Company Limited, the Industrial Division of Brown 
and Polson, produce 200,000 tons of starch products a year: more than 
400 different products, which are helping more than 80 different industries 
to reduce production costs, to make better products, or even to make 
products that could not otherwise be made at all. We have spent more 
than 100 years in building up this large and varied business. We have 
learnt a lot about the industrial uses of starch products, and our advice 
is freely at your disposal. 





| CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 
CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 


When you read in these 
advertisements how 
products are helping other 
industries you may see new 


starch 


possibilities of turning them to 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 


Brown&Polson 


STRAND, 


account in your own business, 
We shall be glad to discuss 
them with you. 











WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 LONDON, W.C.2 
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or £75,000 cheques from the football pools, is one that holds 
little attraction. 

There is no evidence, past or present, to justify the concly. 
sion that the British mass electorate can be swayed by doctrin. 
aire appeals. Not theoretical inequities, but practical hardships 
—the shortage of food, or homes, or work—are the issues on 
which crusades are launched. It was on such issues that the 
Socialist Party moved forward like an avalanche from 1900 to 
1945. To suppose that the avalanche can be set in motion again 
by a doctrinaire dogma is a delusion of the study. 

What the mass electorate wants—what it is determined to 
preserve, literally at all costs—is economic security. Today this 
is endangered both by inflation and also by the need for indus. 
trial mobility brought about by changes in the economic 
climate in which Britain must sell her export goods. Inflation 
and redeployment—those are the two living issues in the 
domestic scene. The new nostrums of the Socialist professionals 
have no more relevance to either than the old nostrums had. 

Now it begins to look—the signs have been accumulating 
ever since the Butler Budget of last autumn—as if organised 
labour is turning away from the political to the industrial hori- 
zon. It is shifting its spotlight from Westminster to the factory, 
This has happened before. During the period that lasted from 
1910 to the failure of the General Strike in 1926 it was the trade 
unions, far more than the Socialist politicians, that voiced the 
aspirations of the working class. It may happen again. 

Alone among the Socialist leaders, Mr. Bevan seems to be 
aware of this possibility. He is the only man among them now 
whose roots remain in the working class, and who is fitted both 
by experience and by instinct to comprehend the movement of 
events there. He is certainly the only one who—if the possibility 
becomes a reality—has the qualities that will enable him to 
move with it, and to play an important part in it. He is the last 
athlete of the platform in the Socialist movement, the last 
survivor of the 1910-26 era who is still a public figure. 

Suppose that the swing does take place; what then? | will 
hazard two brief conjectures in reply to that very large question. 

If it does, then the professors and their acolytes in the gold- 
fish bowl will be swept to one side. They will be thrust from the 
centre of the stage into the wings—as their predecessors 
were a generation ago. 

Secondly, it is improbable that the organised worker will 


| display any more interest in doctrinaire goals on the industrial 


field than he has ever done on the political field. He is far more 
likely to press for something like the British equivalent of 
American guaranteed employment, for the job with the yearly 
contract, and to demand that the pangs of redeployment shall 


| be eased at the expense not of the taxpayer but of the indus- 


trialist. Nor is there anything in this that need perturb the Tory; 
on the contrary. A demand, if it comes, that capitalist industry 
shall bear the cost of a guaranteed labour contract and of 
labour mobility is completely compatible with the free enter- 
prise structure—as General Motors and Mr. Walter Reuther 
have proved to demonstration in the United States. More than 


| that: such a demand might well anchor trade unionism still 


more firmly to the free enterprise structure. Instead of over- 


| turning it, a formidable new buttress would be added to it. 


Ultimately, both inflation and redeployment are industrial 
issues much more than political issues. The politician cannot do 
much more than plead; the trade union and the employer 
together can decide—and can enforce their decision. 

It is over industrial reality, not over professorial dreams of 
doctrinaire nostrums, that the crunch is likely to come in 
Britain during the next few years. And if this does happen, then 
it will leave Mr. Gaitskell, like Walter Mitty, firing over open 
sights. 
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Newsprint News 


By RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 


OR years the British press have clamoured for more 

newsprint. Recently the allocations have been somewhat 
Pesce and particularly for the mass circulation 
papers which have in the last few months increased their 
price from 14d. to 2d. These include the News Chronicle, 
Daily Herald and Daily Mirror which went to 2d. on 
September 19, 1955, and also the Daily Express and Daily 
Mail which followed suit four and a half months later. When 
these papers sold at 14d. they were allowed an average con- 
sumption of nine pages a day. At 2d. they are entitled to eleven 
and a quarter. The Times, by changing over to ‘mechanical 
paper,’ i.c., comparable with that used by some magazines 
such as Picture Post, is no longer dependent on newsprint and 
receives a considerably higher allocation than it had before, 
or than it would have now if it had stuck to newsprint. 

The new allocation period covers a period of twenty-four 
weeks from March 5 to August 18. In order to allow for 
seasonal and advertising flexibility the papers are allowed to 
use their total twenty-four weeks’ allocation as they like. 
It is interesting to see what their varying consumptions have 
been during the first three weeks of the allocation up to 
Saturday, March 24. The following table shows the position 
in both the morning and the evening fields: 


PAGING CONSUMPTION FOR CURRENT QuoTA PERIOD 


LONDON MORNING PAPERS 
News 
Express Mail Herald Chron. Times Tel. Mirror Sketch 
Allowance 1,620 1,620 1,620 1,620 3,024 1,620 3,240 3,240 


Used to date 

(March 24) 212 218 188 192 328 212 360 288 

Overconsumed 94 154 94 

Underconsumed 144 104 50 45 117 

LONDON EVENING PAPERS 

Evening Evening 
Standard News 

Allowance .. 3,240 1,620 

Used to date 412 254 372 

Overconsumed 7 514 

Underconsumed a - 33 

The lessons to be learnt from the above table are clear. 
In the morning field the Daily Mail, the Daily Telegraph and 
the Daily Express are all using slightly more than their daily 
average allocation. So in the evening field are the Evening 
News and the Evening Standard, particularly the former. All 
newspapers publish smaller papers during the first two weeks 
in August and suffer no inconvenience in economising then as 
they will also have done over the Easter holidays. What of 
the papers which have under-consumed? The outstanding ones 
are the Daily Sketch, The Times and the Daily Mirror. What 
does this mean? In the case of the Daily Sketch and The Times 
it is certain that the reason is that they cannot get the adver- 
tising at their present rates to justify the consumption of their 
full daily quota. In the case of the Daily Mirror the explana- 
tion is different. The Mirror is experiencing mechanical diffi- 
culties in bringing out bigger papers. However, it is grappling 
with this and the difficulties will probably be overcome in the 
near future. 

There is nothing decisive about these figures, but they do 
Serve as a guide as to which are the strong papers and which 
are the weak. And they give a foretaste of what is likely to 
happen when newsprint rationing is eventually, if ever, 
removed. The strong papers will be able to publish much 
bigger issues and will mop up an ever-increasing share of the 
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A Very Faint Frenzy 


PHLEGM, a characteristic traditionally associated with 
our race, is somehow not a very inspiring virtue, if 
indeed it is a virtue at all. We think of it as a stodgy, 
insensitive brand of fatalism—a useful, but not a 
dashing or an attractive trait. It has sustained us 
through the gloom and rigours of the winter. Now, 
with the approach of spring, we need it less and 
there are moments when we come near to feeling 
non-phlegmatic. The retreat from stoicism is never 
in danger of becoming a rout. We do not cut 
capers, or beat our breasts and declare that it is good 
to be alive. Only an exceptionally well-qualified 
observer could detect the slight mellowing in our 
customary toad-under-the-harrow demeanour. Other 
nations—more mercurial, more impulsive—greet 
the new season effusively; but their climates—and 
their licensing laws—are more liberal than ours, and 
we see no reason to lay on anything in the nature 
of a civic reception for a month quite capable, for 
all her airs and graces, of having a blizzard up her 
sleeve. But we do, nevertheless, begin to sit up and 
take notice. Our poets, luxuriating in their private 
hells, no longer break into the traditional paeans; 
but the ordinary man, asked how he fares, is apt to 
betray by his reply the fever stirring his blood, 
“Mustn’t grumble,” says the ordinary man. 


Thousands upon thousands of ‘ordinary men’—and 
women—bank with the Midland Bank, and for those who 
don’t, there is a helpful booklet, ‘Midland Bank Services 
for You,’ which they can obtain free from any branch, 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, B.C.a 
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available advertising. The weaker ones will tend to go to the 
wall. No one would regret this in the case of the Daily Sketch; 
but there would be general regret if anything were to happen 
to the News Chronicle. It is encouraging to notice in this con- 
nection that the News Chronicle is at the bottom of the list 
of the five London morning papers which have under- 
consumed their quota. Their purchase of the Manchester Daily 
Dispatch has been vindicated. 


A Serious Matter 


By JOHN ARLOTT 
H=« upon the first snowdrops, and weeks before the 


cricketers have pulled their roller from its depression 
in the winter mud, the first cricket books appear, in 
their appropriate green jackets. 

The cricketer, it seems, is an inveterate reader, happy to 
be told, over and over again, how to hold his bat, how to 
play forward, how to place his fingers in relation to the seam 
of the ball for the inswinger which never eventuates. He is 
prepared, apparently, to read endless, and all but identical, 
accounts of the same Test matches, and the trudgingly 
‘ghosted’ autobiographies of famous players. Within the world 
of cricket books, it is held that any man who can score a 
century can write a book and, conversely, that any man who 
can write a book can write one about cricket. It is argued 
that publishers are practical business men; it is also argued 
that they are sentimentalists. We may thus assume that, as 
business men, they find the publishing of cricket books profit- 
able (eighty new books on the game appeared in 1955); or 
that publishers are sentimental about cricket; or both. 

This cricket season has begun, six weeks early, with three 
honest books on cricket, written from three different stand- 
points and dealing with three different aspects of the game. 
Cricket, by Mr. Trevor Bailey,* represents the technical and 
tactical thinking aloud of a man who, by taking thought, 
added a cubit to his stature as a cricketer. ‘Before playing 
off-break bowlers in this fashion it is essential to have com- 
plete confidence in the umpires.’ Trevor Bailey’s practical 
powers as a cricketer are of good county average. Indeed, as 
a county player, he is no more than ordinary. His success 
has been in Test Matches: his greatest success, in Test Matches 
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agamst Australia. He has bent his mind, above all, to the 
problems of getting out Australian batsmen and making rugs 
against Australian bowlers. To the first task, he brings contro} 
of fast-medium bowling: to the second, a correct forward 
stroke, remarkable concentration and a patience greater than 
his opponents’. In the first case, he must overcome the 
handicap of pitches so prepared as to produce five days’ play 
at Test Match admission charges: in the second, he cap 
exploit the refusal of those wickets to give the bowler any 
return in pace, lift or turn for his efforts. For his part in the 
twenty-five days of Test cricket a season, Trevor Bailey cap 
give that complete single-mindedness to his cricket. I met 
him as he walked into the dressing-room after his all but 
day-long innings which helped to save the Lord’s Test Match 
of 1953. He looked like a man who had that moment climbed 
from a bed of fever. It is not physically possible for any man 
to bring such intensity to bear upon the six-days-a-week round 
of the county game. Good cricket has always been a craft: 
modern representative cricket is also a test of temperament, 

Mr. H. D. Martineau, whose new book is called They Made 

Cricket,t is a poet, one amused by private presses, and a 
man who reads like a scholar for pleasure. His attitude to 
cricket has less in common with Mr. Bailey’s than with that 
of Mary Russell Mitford, whom he quotes, in her inquiry— 
‘Who would think that a little piece of leather and two pieces 
of wood had such a delightful and delighting power?’ Mr. 
Martineau begins his book with Thomas Waymark, that 
Sussex cricketer so eminent that when, in 1730, he fell ill, the 
match between the Duke of Richmond’s eleven and Sir William 
Gage’s team was postponed until he was fit to play. He ends, 
in time, with Miss Molly Hide, captain of the English 
(women’s) cricket team against Australia (women). He is 
happiest with the cricketers of the nineteenth century, social 
relics of the Regency, children of the Industrial Revolution or 
art-for-art’s-sake players, for they were the cricketers whose 
play infallibly reflected their own characters, and that of their 
period. Mr. Martineau’s writing on cricket is mellow, rumina- 
tive and informed: concerned with the humanity, as with 
the result, of the game. 

In Century of a Lifetimet Mr. R. T. Johnston, a Scottish 
journalist, is concerned to explore cricket’s humour rather 
than its humours. He leads comic characters on to five cricket 
fields and produces five diverting farces. Cricket is not, of 
itself, funny, though it is easily laughed at. Mr. A. G. 
Macdonell has a well-known passage in England, Their 
England which has been called a comic account of a village 
cricket match. In fact, the humour of that ‘match’ was the 
humour of a contrived incident. It was not a true village cricket 
match, but a match between a village team and a visiting side 
of authors and artists who were amused to use the limitations 
and rustic background of the country players as the ‘props’ 
of their improvised farce. Cricket, like thatching or ditching 
or hurdle-making, or any other country handicraft, has little 
inherent humour in it: it breeds the humour of incompetence 
or of failure, provides laughable contrast in contact with other 
worlds. Of itself, however, cricket is not humorous—after all, 
it depends for its existence upon the illusion that ‘casting a 
ball at the three straight sticks and defending the same with 
a fourth’ is a serious, even important, matter. Mr. Johnson, 
indeed, reaches the heart of the matter: 


‘But this is no ordinary cricket match. He is playing 
for England.’ 
‘I don’t care if he’s playing for Tottenham Hotspur. He's 
not playing tennis with me, and that’s all I care about.’ 
~ * Eyre and Spottiswoode, 9s. 6d. 
+ Museum Press, 16s. 
t Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 
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City and Suburban 


py JOHN BETJEMAN 


§ this is Easter week I am opening with two matters of 
thanksgiving which I saw in Holy Week, instead of 
my usual grumble about the devastations wrought by 

borough surveyors, town clerks and Government departments. 
One is St. Mary’s Street, which eventually becomes the Butts, 
in the limestone town of Chippenham, Wilts. It runs past 
the east end of the parish church and would never be seen 
py the ordinary tourist. I think it is the most perfect un- 
slfconscious bit of English country townscape one could 
hope to find. Gabled stone-roofed cottages curve out of the 
noisy centre of the town and open on a street of splendid 
mansions of varying textures and dates, mostly eighteenth 
century. They are doctors’ and lawyers’ houses, with stables 
beside them and old stone walls above which one can see the 
tops of garden trees. One particularly fine house is of warm 
red brick with stone dressings and the name of a Caroline 
surgeon over the door. The brick contrasts with the silvery 
ashlar of neighbouring houses and the pebble-dash, lime- 
wash and half-timber of others. Between the houses steep 
paths with stone cottages in them lead to a grassy quay on the 
Wiltshire Avon, which here widens and forms wooded islands 
Beyond these an cighteenth-century stone house and timbered 
park complete the prospect. Going either way and looking 
either side of the road, there is delight for the eye. If one 
telly mast and two poles with wires could be removed, if 
the asphalt could be stripped from the cobbles, this would 
be the most perfect town street in England. 
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DELIGHT IN ES 

The other delight is a London one, rus in urbe of surprising 
extent. Tempted by the sun I opened my London atlas and 
looked for a public park I had not yet seen. | know most 
London »arks; clock golf on the heights of Finsbury; the 
dull extent of Queen’s Park, NW, whose acres are covered 
with that arid soot-resisting grass beloved by the LCC; 
Golder’s Hill with its gorgeous sweeps of cedar-shaded lawn 
looking across .o the azure heights of Hendon; but fortune 
took me to Springfield Park on the east side of Clapton 
Common. Tall trees, a pond and a slope of crocus were in 
the foreground, on the left a stucco regency villa, with the 
usual forbidding municipal cafeteria, then a steep grass slope 
to the River Lea and beyond the huge lakes of East London’s 
reservoirs with wooded islands on them and in the distance 
the range of Epping Forest. It was a vast sun-dappled view 
totally unexpected. I hired a boat on the Lea below and 
rowing in the filthy water past Peggotty-like constructions 
in a boatyard on the Essex bank and the untamed flats of 
the Hackney Marshes, heard Great Eastern trains puffing 
emptily over viaducts to Chingford and Tottenham and saw 
the slender steeple of the Agapemonite church peering over 
the trees of Springfield Park. 


CHRISTIAN ENGLAND 
Referring to the recent children’s television programmes 

on the BBC and Commercial, a friend has told me of a con- 
versation of five-year-olds overheard in an infant class in 
East London: 

‘Have you seen the Life of Jesus?’ 

‘What! aren’t you converted yet? Roy Rogers is much 

better.” 





REYNOLDS news 
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The Windowless Wall 


REEDY swine!’ 
‘Greedy swine yourself.’ 
‘Tu quoque is the sign of a fool, so you must be a 


fool as well as a swine.’ 

1 suppose the yerbal sword-play of the schoolroom still 
includes this classic riposte; and I agree that tu quoque is 
rather a feeble dialectical gambit (though Heaven knows how 
they would get on without it in the House of Commons). 
But there is one context in which it hardly ever seems to 
be used. and I can never quite understand why. 

For several decades the Communists have been proclaiming 
that all non-Communist political systems are doomed; and 
although not everybody has accepted this forecast, very few 
people—and those mostly extremists of one sort or another— 
have suggested that things are at least as likely to work out 
the other way round. 

~ * * 

Only three things can be said, with the precision required 
of a lexicographer, about Communism. The first is that it is 
a political doctrine. The second is that it was evolved by 
persons who were in exile at the time and who had never 
exercised administrative responsibility. The third is that it 
has never worked. 

When I say that it has never worked, I mean exactly what 
I say. As a method of running a community in the twentieth 
century, Communism has not achieved even the local successes 
which have been granted to the Mormons and the Doukhobors. 
We talk about ‘Communist Russia’ and ‘Communist China’; 
the Russians and the Chinese do not. When I first visited 
the USSR a quarter of a century ago I was mildly surprised 
to find that Russia did not regard herself as a Communist 
State. ‘We are a Socialist State,’ they said. ‘We are on the road 
to Communism.’ They are on it still; and they have just 
discovered that the man who guided them down it for twenty- 
nine of the last years was an unreliable exhibitionist who did 
not know the way. 

* * ~ 

If you subscribe, as most people—including most Russians 
—do, to the theory that man is a noble piece of work, it 
really is extraordinarily difficult to think of a worse way of 
ruling him than their way. I do not (of course) mean a less 
effective way; | mean a more basically unsound way, having 
regard to what man really is. It is easy to say ‘Dictatorship 
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suits the Russians’ or “They’ve never really known anythj 
else.’ In fact no men, in any country, in any age, have counted 
the loss of their liberties a blessing, or even a burden 
which they were prepared to sustain for an indefinite periog 
The promotion of mistrust between leaders at all levels hag 
never been a source of strength to any State. To insist tha 
all the citizens should hold the same political creed ig a bag 
and ridiculous thing to do, and it is not made any leg 
ridiculous if, at irregular intervals and for arbitrary reasons 
you make alterations in the creed. 

A well-knit modern community is not one in which the 
head of the State from time to time finds it expedient to have 
several of his principal subordinates shot or thrown into 
prison. To falsify the history of your own country and of the 
civilisation to which you belong is foolish, unbecoming and 
dishonest; and to feel obliged to refalsify it every so often, like 
a confidence trickster altering his patter in mid-swindle, js 
plain silly, impairing your chances of deluding the citizens, 

The reflex action whereby each successive regime degrades 
the heroes and denies the doctrines of the one before it may 
consolidate the political positions of its members, but it cap 
hardly be said to lay a sure foundation for those traditions 
from which all nations draw a part of their strength. To erect 
a sort of deer-fence round one-sixth of the world’s land surface 
and not to allow any of the people inside to go out or any 
of the people outside to come in may be a prudent measure 
during the formative stages of a new political system; but if 
the deer-fence becomes a permanent feature of the world’s 
landscape, and indeed: a sort of symbol of the system, there 
must be something wrong somewhere. 

” x * 


Most people seem to take the survival of Communism as 
a world force for granted. They see it as though it were a 
windowless wall of the room we all live in, as something that 
at best will always be there and at worst will relentlessly 
close in on the room and squash us flat. They may be right 
about this, and certainly it would be idiotic to underrate the 
dynamic strength of a political movement which in so short 
a time has enslaved (or, if you prefer double-talk, liberated) 
so large a part of mankind. 

But the achievements of Communism cannot alter or even 
obscure the fact that both its theory and its practice are 
based on the conscious suppression, distortion or denial of 
ultimate truths (such as that liberty is a good thing, lies 
are bad things, and human rights belong to all human beings, 
not just to those whom the State happens to approve of at 
the moment); and anyone’s estimate of its future must largely 
depend on how long he believes that large numbers of his 
fellow men will continue to rally to a doctrine which, because 
of its inherent contempt for truth, stands revealed at frequent 
intervals as nonsensical and base. 

~ 1” * 

Is Communism a wall of the room in which mankind lives? 
Or is it a monkey-puzzle which has grown up, on what used 
to be the lawn, during the last half-century and which, after 
darkening the windows of another generation or two, will fall 
to the axe or to decay? Although there is almost no limit 
to the extent to which men’s, and especially children’s. minds 
can be abused in a modern totalitarian State, I nevertheless 
believe that the human animal has, in the long run, the same 
fundamental need for truth that it has for salt. So I, per 
sonally, would plump for the monkey-puzzle, though I doubt 
if I shall be there to count the rings on its stump. STRIX 
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CAPRICORN AFRICA 

Sin—In your issue of March 23 you print an 
article by Colonel Stirling on the Capricorn 
Africa Society, and you say in your editorial, 
‘This in the long run is the best chance for 
Europeans, and for order, in Africa.’ To all 
Africans with whom I have discussed the 
Capricorn policy it has appeared to be 
designed to preserve European domination, 
but I do not think that this is the point which 
you intended to make. The policy is to be 
restated after a convention later this year. 
Perhaps in its final form it will seem fair to 
Africans, but the Society is distrusted by many 
Africans because of its support of Federation 
in Central Africa. If one considers African 
opinion as equal in importance to that of other 
people that is a serious handicap to start with. 
The partial acceptance of its policy of 
restricted franchise with multiple votes, in the 
form of the Coutts report, by the nominated 
African members of the Kenya Legislative 
Council, is no indication that it will satisfy 
African political opinion in general. 

The alternative to the Capricorn scheme and 
other proposals for multi-racial government 
in which authority remains with the minorities 
out of proportion with their numbers, is 
government by Africans who have majorities 
of 95 to 98 per cent. of the populations. This 
need not mean disorder. Africans have a tradi- 
tion of democratic government and have 
shown that they are ready to accept modern 
Western democratic methods as better adapted 
than their own to a period of declining 
tribalism. There will be a place of respect and 
influence for Europeans and Asians whose 
work in developing the economic life of the 
country is appreciated by all Africans. That 
investors demand certain advantages is readily 
understood. 

The leaders of African political thought are 
unlikely to endorse the Capricorn policy unless 
they see that it lies in the line of development 
towards African government. If it appears to 
deviate from that line they will repudiate it 
and it will be valueless as a peaceful solution 
to the problem. The colonial governments 
have antagonised the African political societies 
with popular support and have driven them 
to extremes of opposition, but unless the 
leaders of these societies are present at the 
Capricorn Convention and agree to what is 
put in the Charter it will not be acceptable to 


the majority. Before it is possible to estimate 
the value of the Convention or Charter, it will 
be necessary to know if the trusted leaders of 
the Africans are to be present and whether 
they have accepted what has been written in 
the Charter. It is not possible to overstress 
this point—Yours faithfully, 

THOMAS FOX PITT 
12 Kensington Court Place, W8 

* 

Sir,—Liberal-minded men, who are becoming 
increasingly unhappy at the sad situation in 
South Africa, will applaud the aims of the 
Capricorn Africa Society ‘to establish a 
society free from all racial discrimination 
[and] capable of enriching itself from the 
cultural heritage of all the races which com- 
pose it.’ 

It is therefore the more to be deplored that 
Colonel Stirling in his thoughtful article, ‘To- 
gether in Africa,’ in which he rightly stresses 
the danger of ‘black racialism,’ and more par- 
ticularly that you, sir, in your editorial, should 
have chosen to indulge in ungenerous com- 
ments on others who are equally alive to the 
same danger, and have been active to prevent 
it. 

For example, Canon Collins when address- 
ing the African and Indian Conference in 
Johannesburg (not, it may be noticed ‘talking 
safely from a far distance’) had the moral 
courage to speak as follows: ‘South Africans 
and Indians have, I fear, caught in a measure 
the racial disease. It is essential that you shall 
not institute one tyranny for another; and I 
beg you, who are the spearhead of the great 
movement for African freedom, to forswear 
hatred and all forms of violence, and to see 
to it that the Africa you build will be freed 
from all racialist theories and practices.’ On 
his return from Africa Canon Collins 
reiterated the same theme at a public meeting 
in the Central Hall. 

To support Africans in their assertion of just 
rights is surely not to encourage raciatism, but 
to foster that justice, upon the recognition of 
which fruitful and co-operative inter-racial 
relationships finally depend. Talk of a 
‘Strydom-Collins axis’ is as irresponsible as it 
is faintly ridiculous——Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD CARPENTER 


7 Little Cloister, Westminster, SW1 


JUDAS’S SERVICE 

Sir,—It is a pity that in his article (March 30) 
Mr. Hollis used the four Gospels so indis- 
criminately. Is this due to the Encyclical 
Providentissimus Deus of 1893 in which Pope 
Leo XIII committed the Roman Church to 
Fundamentalism? 

The first three Gospels are much more 
valuable as history than the fourth. Their 
explanation that the High Priest decided to put 
Jesus to death because of His cleansing of the 
Temple on Palm Sunday or the day after is 
the more probable. But Mr. Hollis prefers the 
reason given in the fourth Gospel, that it was 
on account of the raising of Lazarus. Mr. 
Hollis also accepts the very improbable story 
that when Jesus spoke in the garden to the 
soldiers who had come to arrest Him, ‘they 
went backward and fell to the ground’ (John 
xviii, 6). He accepts as true three incidents 
which are only reported in the first Gospel 
and are all most improbable, Pilate’s wife’s 
dream (Matthew xxvii, 19), Pilate washing his 
hands (Matthew xxvii, 24) and that the priests 
and Pharisees got Pilate to set a guard over 
Jesus’s sepulchre lest the disciples should come 
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and steal his body away (Matthew xxvii, 
62 ff.). 

Since according to Roman Catholic teach- 
ings ‘there are no errors in Holy Scripture,’ Mr. 
Hollis might have tried to harmonise the con- 
tradictory stories of Judas’s death. Acts i, 17 ff., 
says that Judas bought a field with the money 
he received from the priests ‘and falling head- 
long he burst asunder in the midst and all 
his bowels gushed out.’ The first Gospel tells 
the more probable story that Judas ‘repented 
and hanged himself.’ Mr. Hollis sensibly 
accepts this second story. The charming 
medizval legend with which he ends his article 
agrees with this, for God forgives those who 
repent. 

Why did Judas betray Jesus? We do not 
know. Judas did not tell the disciples, and 
therefore the evangelists could not tell us. The 
service Judas performed for the High Priest 
was to tell him where he could arrest Jesus 
secretly, at night, when the people were not 
by to protect him. See the precautions Jesus 
took to keep the place of the Last Supper a 
secret, even from the disciples, until the actual 
time of the meal (Mark xiv, 12 ff.).—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. K. NETTLEFOLD 


The Rectory, Bourton-on-the-Water, Glos 


‘REASON AND LIFE’ 
Sir,—In reviewing Sr. Marias’s book Reason 
and Life Mr. J. W. N. Watkins seems 
hardly to have realised that the author was 
setting out to show why we in our age need 
to philosophise, why people ever needed to 
philosophise, and what philosophy was when 
it was started. All this is superfluous or a 
matter of words only if one naively takes 
for granted the kind of philosophy practised 
in one’s own circle and the importance of 
practising it—Yours faithfully, 

A. MacC, ARMSTRONG 


12 Edward Road, Bromley, Kent 


JACOBEAN INTELLIGENCE 
Sir,—In your issue of March 30 we are 
flattered to notice that you have devoted some 
three inches of your valuable space to a selec- 
tion of extracts taken from an article on 
James I by Mr. Maurice Lee and a review by 
Dr. A. P. Thornton of Professor D. H. 
Willson’s new biography King James V1 and I, 
published simultaneously in the March issue 
of History Today. As its editors, may we 
express our gratitude for the attention you 
have paid our magazine, and point out at the 
same time that we were not unaware how 
very different were the opinions put forward 
by our two contributors? One is an American 
scholar, the other a Scot. In their interpreta- 
tion of historical events and characters, his- 
torians will always disagree. Among our 
objects is to promote discussion, and thus 
enable the intelligent general reader to formu- 
late his own views.—Y ours faithfully, 
PETER QUENNELL 
ALAN HODGB 
History Today, 72 Coleman Street, EC2 


RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 
Sir,—I am making a study of Religious Sym- 
pathy and Tolerance and should be grateful 
for the use of your columns to seek from your 
readers any examples—preferably from their 
own experience.—Yours faithfully, 

A. B. D. MAYES 
The Priory Lodge, Shrewsbury ; 


































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Contemporary Arts 


Dodos and After 


THe Mutserry BusH. By Angus Wilson. 
(Royal Court.) THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
By William Shakespeare. Adapted by Lionel 
Harris and Robert McNab. (Arts.) 


ANGUS WILSON has revised this play since it 
was on at the Bristol Old Vic last year, culling 
one nauseous character, cutting down on the 
vituperation, turning the first act right way up, 
and generally bettering it. In a certain sense, 
as young Raymond Radiguet pertinently ob- 
served, one can never do better, and one can 
never do worse; and the impact of the play 
remains the same. But what Radiguet was 
objecting to was ‘the timid writers who dare 
not show their work while they hope to do 
better.. Angus Wilson had time for revision 
only because of the reluctance of West End 
managements to inflict an adult play on their 
audiences; he was compelled to wait until he 
found a sponsor in the English Stage Com- 
pany, now happily installed for its repertory 
venture in Sloane Square. 

Now, if plays like The Mulberry Bush were 
coming on every week, criticism would be 
simple. Its main fault is obvious: the charac- 
ters describe each other, instead of revealing 
themselves. The old Padleys, admirably played 
by Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies and John Welsh, 
have a scene at the close when they realise their 
old don’s delight of a world is crumbling round 
them: that their fussy do-goody radicalism 
with its campaigns and committees has become 
irrelevant. But not until then have they fully 
engaged our interest and sympathy. Earlier, 
their world has been explained rather than 
evoked; they have not been given the time in 
Act I, still less in Act II, to impose themselves. 

Mr. Wilson, too, refuses to allow us to divide 
his characters into the usual sheep and goats. 
So much the better: but it entails a consistency 
in character-drawing that it does not get. He 
is anxious to teach us a lesson: that people in 
glass houses must throw stones, in order to 
break out of them. But his characters’ emotions 
are too often aroused by the demands of his 
theme, not by their own development. And 
there are certain incongruities. By chance the 
old Padley mistress who comes and blows the 
gaff on them is a theatrical character, a piece 
of Edithevansery. The Royal Court audience 
clasped her delightedly to their bosom, just as 
Bristol audiences did, doing their best to laugh 
her into caricature. Agnes Lauchlan resisted 
the laughs much more successfully than her 
Bristol counterpart; but she cannot help being 
out of key—as is the impossible young refugee, 
Kurt, also toned down since. Bristol, but still 
a character out of melodrama. These are the 
writer’s faults, not the actors’, who on balance 
do well, nor the producer’s—though there were 
times when I felt George Devine had not 
pointed all Angus Wilson’s arrows effectively. 

Such would be my comments were Mulberry 
Bushes two a week. But they are not; and in 
place of criticism the temptation is to side with 
the Royal Court and baste anybody who dares 
to criticise. For here is a brave new venture, 
filling a humiliating deficiency in the London 
drama. It calls itself a writer’s theatre. designed 
to give the likes of Angus Wilson a chance to 





develap craftsmanship through experience. But 
it is also obviously n tors Neatre. giving 
suy. Helena Hughes (though she ts sot well 


suited to an extremely tricky part) and Alan 
Bates chances they could not hope to get, 
except at Bristol—and also, incidentally, re- 
minding us just how good are some established 
actors, like John Welch. It is not, praise be, a 
designer’s theatre: the sets were ingenious but 
simple. Primarily, however, it is an audiences’ 
theatre. It is giving us a succession of plays— 
the next is The Crucible—that Londoners’ 
tongues should be hanging out for; and The 
Mulberry Bush gets it off to a good start. So 
I can sympathise when the English Stage Com- 
pany, and all connected with it, hear the 
audible sniffs of critics who, in the past, have 
smacked their lips gleefully over such intellec- 
tual puff-pastry as The Cocktail Party, or The 
Dark is Light Enough. For them, boiling oil 
.. « but enough. 
* 

THE opening moments of the Arts show were 
as embarrassing as any I can recall in the 
Theatre: the stage appeared full of male 
impersonators roguishly playing musical 
bumps. It took most of the first act before the 
amiable ditties, pleasantly sung to Julian 
Slade’s airs, restored sufficient faith in the 
operetta to lure me back after the interval; 
and the cast, it must be said, did so well by 
the preposterous story that it even began to 
take on the twisted fascination of a Dickens 
plot. A pleasant frolic, in fact; though hardly 
of Arts calibre. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Misnomer 


A TROUPE of about two dozen French African 
Negroes appear, under the title Les Ballets 
Africains, at the Palace Theatre in a bill of 
song, dance and music by several odd instru- 
ments and drums. The selling of this attraction 
under the U-label ‘ballet’ is an appeal to our 
art-snobbism; nothing could be less like 
ballet than the sight of these vigorous people 
displaying a jungle-type culture through un- 
inhibited dancing, drumming, yelling, yodel- 
ling and leaping around. Rousseau, meeting 
this kind of Noble Savage, would have been 
aghast at the idea of calling his dancing 
‘ballet’; to him it would have seemed a deni- 
gration of primitive art to compare it with the 
precise and carefully arranged text-book danc- 
ing that comprised the French—and, therefore, 
world’s best—ballet system of his day. 

Theatrically, it is about the best programme 
of genuine folk-art shown in a London theatre 
for many a day; the material has been worked 
into a series of persuasive vignettes of modern 
African life in and around Dahomey, Senegal, 
Gabun and Guinea. Lovers’ meetings, harvest 
dances, punishment of sorcerers, the moral 
code of village life—these are a few of the 
ideas projected in a fine simplicity of gesture, 
dance and music. An unnamed production 
supervisor has set the items in splendidly 
simple backgrounds, a few fishing nets, the 
skeleton of a village hut, bamboo screens, 
sheaves of grasses, combining to form a 
purely theatrical suggestion of what the 
Equatorial African village looks like in day- 
light or darkness 

It makes a highly selective but essentially 
accurate picture of how the black Frenchman 
of this sultry region spends his leisure, what 
use he makes of music and dance, which 


aspects of his race’s story he needs to cele- 
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brate. It lasts only until April 14, and should 
not be missed by an aficionado ef folk dance, 
hot rhythm, or the Negro way of life, 


A. V. COoToN 
Regional and Romantic 


I SUGGESTED in my previous article that Josef 
Herman's images of human labour (and I do 
not count him a Social Realist as the title of 
the notice stated) were beginning to suffer from 
the lack of local particularity, L. §, Lowry, 
on the other hand, who is holding a show of 
new work at the Lefevre Gallery enjoys both 
the advantages and disadvantages of being a 
regional painter. I have no doubt that those 
who share his Lancashire environment are 
constantly affected by what is, to them, the 
intimacy and exactitude of his observation; his 
pictures describe northern industrialism in the 
language of a parish conversation, in which a 
speaker has only to indicate the bare outlines 
of an anecdote and its protagonists, for his 
hearers will be able to fill all the empty spaces 
with physical and human detail. Lowry puts 
down a scene in a stark, unsophisticated short- 
hand, reducing things to their essential out- 
lines; he does not, like Utrillo, explore, savour, 
and elaborate the elusive colours of a city 
street, but bluntly forces them into a fixed 
range of greys, brick reds, ochres, and reveals 
only the texture which appears when he paints 
on his thick white undercoat. He sees people 
as a scuttling Lilliputian horde or, if he moves 
in closer, stamps upon the individual an 
expression derived from a friendly system of 
caricature. His fellow Lancastrians can, I am 
sure, fill in the gaps as some rider to hounds 
may be able to transform the pin-figures of 
an Alken print, but as a Southerner I cannot 
supply memories or associations and simply 
as images of an urban scene or the human 
comedy Lowry’s work is without the pulse or 
complexity of life and has little constructive 
interest, The present exhibition does not sug- 
gest that, as the years pass, the artist is 
enriching his observation or his pictorial 
powers. 
* 

Three of the paintings in the Ceri Richards 
exhibition at the Redfern Gallery are derived 
from poems by Dylan Thomas and Vernon 
Watkins, being not illustrations, but rather the 
result of a meditation upon the poets’ themes 
in the same way that the memory of a bee- 
keeping friend has inspired a series of widely 
differing pictures based upon this occupation 
and its attributes. Richards is unique among 
British painters of this kind, the romantic, 
poetic kind I mean, in possessing a fine 
pictorial gift, so that the interior image is not, 
as in the case of Sutherland, for instance, 
laboriously illustrated with a leaden hand, but 
forces its way on to canvas in terms of an 
imagery which is sometimes elusive in its 
literary meaning but has great formal vitality 
and precision. Richards is a very fine draughts- 
man—look at the naked figure in the Dylan 
Thomas picture or at the tense banner- 
like flutter of red forms against a yellow back- 
ground in the last of the bee-keeper series, a 
passage in which the opposition of colour 
exactly echoes the lively movement of the line. 
In fact it is just this power as a draughtsman 
and as a colourist which holds together his 
less successful experiments in the field of ideas, 
and constantly reconciles me to the variety 
of his work. This variety is reminiscent not so 
much of whom, with Matisse, 
Richards is greatly indebted, but of Paul Klee. 
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the result of some stylistic experiment, but is 
determined by the quality and demands of the 
theme which, for the present, obsesses him. 
| must also mention, however briefly, the 
ictures by Erich Kahn at the same gallery. 
Like Richards he is both a passionate and an 
educated artist who works in the following of 
Kokoschka and for that reason may not find 
his due appreciation here. This is also a show 
not to be missed. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Parlour Game 


In the days before I married I used to go 
away as frequently as possible, and, with my 
bank manager’s warmest approval, to stay with 
friends for the weekend. Since marriage my 
friends have tended to come and stay with 
me, thus proving that even the most unlikely 
investment may one day yield a dividend. 

Yet in either situation, at home or away, 
Sunday evening has remained for me, in 
character, as a period in, so to speak, suspense, 
when the weekend amusements are ended, the 
Sunday newspapers scattered around the house 
and garden, and when the conversation of the 
guests has lost its novelty. 

Above all does it live in my consciousness 
as that moment in time when one has heard, 
more frequently than at any other, that cri 
de ceur which sounds like nothing so much 
as the words ‘Would anybody like to play a 
game?’ but which is, in reality, the dying 
bellow of a dangerously wounded hostess 
lying up on thick pile carpet in a thicket of 
Regency furniture and flowering chintz. And 
for as long as an elephant can remember, and 
even longer, that terrifying challenge has 
always been accepted by a legion of tired and 
jaded guests who, rather than risk being 
savaged, have opted, in desperation, for a 
parlour game which nobody, least of all the 
hostess, has ever wished to play. 

And then, a few years ago, there dropped 
into the arid desert (or dessert, whichever you 
prefer) of an English Sunday evening, like 
manna from above, an American-conceived 
parlour game, designed not only to end all 
parlour games but also to remove a growing 
social problem with a magic wand, called 
What's My Line? 

It had everything—personality, entertain- 
ment, originality, homeliness, glamour—all 
that the most avid hostess could desire. What’s 
more, it had three inestimable advantages over 
all other parlour games—first, that it was 
played on Sunday; secondly, that unless one 


wanted to, one didn’t have to play it oneself; 
and thirdly, that even if one did, one played it 
private] id gently, without any risk of loss 
of self-respect, by merely closing both one’s 
eyes at intervals for certain periods, which 
naturally could be prolonged at will. 

Well, there it was, restful, innocent and 
uncontroversial, the perfect Sunday evening 
entertainment, and I’m willing to bet most of 
the money I won on the Lincoln that more 
than one of the less rigid members of the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society have some- 
times had a vuiltless and delightful peep at it. 

Then, sud .znly, the BBC switched the game 
from Sunday to Monday evening and, at least 
so far as one sad viewer was concerned, 
destroyed its magic charm. This happened 
through no fault of the Chairman, nor of the 
Panel, for Eamonn Andrews is as debonair as 


ever, Gilbert Harding as perfect, Lady Barnett 
as accurate. In fact, everything is just as 
Professional as ever—except the impact—or 
wasn't it ever professional? Did it merely 
appear professional on a Sunday evening, like 





the local butcher singing in the choir at Even- 
song? Is it the fate of professional players of 
Sunday parlour games to revert to amateur 
status if they play them on Mondays, when 
we are all back at work? Does that explain 
why I now feel a spiv when I watch them, and 
even worse, begin to feel that they are spivs 
as well? 

“Why is Lady Barnett not at a Women’s 
Institute meeting instead of hogging the 
celebrity like the head girl at Roedean?’ I 
ask myself. ‘Why is Bob Monkhouse not at 
home trying to fit a “crack” into a programme 
instead of a programme into a “crack”?’ 

In fact I become critical, which is a bad 
thing, for charades should not be criticised, 
only played—and only at weekends at that. 
Otherwise what on Sunday was light and 
amusing becomes, on Monday, out of place 
and unsettling, like a fellow wearing a paper 
cap on Boxing Day. 

So switch it back to Sunday evening, my 
dear BBC, before the death-watch beetle, 
which knocks off at weekends like the rest of 
us, begins to chew the panel up. 

WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 


Desolate Sympathy 


Spivs. (Cinephone.) —— Race For LIFE. 
(Academy.)———SCARLET AND BLACK. (Paris- 
Pullman.) 

Most of the week’s films come from foreign 

parts, and the best of them comes from Italy. 

I Vitelloni, now rather misleadingly called 

Spivs, is directed by Federico Fellini, who 

made La Strada, and of the two I Vitelloni is 

stronger, though less exotic, meat. Gloomy, 
but infinitely touching, it is a wonderful com- 
mentary on provincial life, on blasted hopes, 
on youth and high spirits gone sour, above all 
on Italian life (as no visitor sees it) today. For 
environment comes in for as sharp and com- 
passionate a trouncing as the native dinginess 
of the young men themselves; their dismal 
background and non-existent opportunities for 
work, advancement, or a normal family life. 

From our snug distance, fully employed and 

welfare-provided, it is easy to look on Fausto, 

Moraldo, and the rest merely as middle-class 

louts on an eternal crawl between bar and 

billiard room, café and cinema, to sneer at 
their well-shod feet shuffling along deserted 
midnight gutters, their new-looking overcoats 
hunched along the empty pier. True, we don’t 
see any of the gang looking very energetically 
for a job, but can presume that, if any jobs 
were going, the sharp-tongued families they 
unavoidably sponge on would push them into 
them fast enough. The saddest part about this 
very characteristic gang is its age: they are all 
around thirty, or a bit more, and clearly set 
for another ten, twenty, or thirty years of the 
same sort of life. Yet when Fausto gets pushed 
into marrying his girl, he has to live with his 
in-laws without even the pretence or the hope 
of a home of his own—meals together, quar- 
rels overheard, subservient, physically and 
above all financially, as if he were a child. The 
rest of the gang live similarly with—and on— 
aunts, mothers, and sisters; small wonder if 
their sins, like their circumstances, are 
pitifully small-scale—whistling at the town 
tart, shouting at a group of workmen, loung- 
ing, dreaming, doing nothing. The unsuccessful 
Don Juan invariably mismanages his attempts 
(they aren’t any more) at affaires, the unacted 
playwright pursues every minor celebrity who 
comes near the place and is_ invariably 
snubbed, the singer warbles at weddings and 
beauty contests, grows side-whiskers and a 
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paunch: they have none of the pathos even 
of pinching poverty, being obviously well-fed, 
well-dressed, and the life and soul of any local 
bean-feast. Watching, one is strung between 
disgust and pity, desolation and a sort of 
sympathy; one is desperately involved. This 
is one of the profoundest social commentaries 
I have met in the cinema—the portrait, pierc- 
ingly accurate, of a generation and a country’s 
dilemma; and the story, sour-sweet, hopeless, 
and always human, of five well-nourished, 
spiritually starved, not-so-young men. 

Beside it, Christian-Jaque’s Race for Life, 
though enormously exciting, is a boys’ 
adventure story, which, though morally all 
very fine (brotherhood of man, even the Rus- 
sians, etc.), makes factual nonsense. Henri- 
Georges Clouzot, that master of the art of 
suspense, has collaborated with the director in 
writing a fast, tense script with all the usual 
devices—ticking clocks, clasped hands—to 
show that time passes, people wait, and death 
unless forestalled is ready to pounce at eight 
o’clock sharp next morning. Twelve fishermen 
(French) struck by a mysterious illness in the 
North Sea send out a desperate plea for help 
which is picked up by a short-wave amateur 
(Italian) in Togoland, who sends a message to 
a boy in Paris who, via an air-hostess (Polish) 
a blind ex-soldier (German), two airmen 
(American and Russian) and various varieties 
of Scandinavian, manages to get the necessary 
serum to them in the necessary thirteen hours. 
If the whole thing had been in the hands of 
schoolboys all the way along the line, I could 
have believed it; but that a dozen responsible 
adults should trust a dozen lives to the 
haphazard courage and generosity of strangers 
in five different countries, without once think- 
ing of getting official help, passes all belief. 
What on earth did they think the Red Cross, 
the one international organisation that pene- 
trates curtains of all sorts to cope with 
emergencies of exactly that sort, was there for? 
By the end of this often moving, often thrilling, 
but always ridiculous film my patience had 
heaved a sigh and expired. 

Slow, stylish, well acted, Scarlet and Black is 
a drastically cut but still in parts tedious 
version of Le Rouge et le Noir, with Gerard 
Philippe, Danielle Darrieux, and a spectac- 
ularly good newcomer called Antonella 
Lauldi. Some splendid bits (the hands-under- 
the-table scene near the beginning, for one), 
but in general the excitement of the book has 
been dimmed, its subtlety simplified. Director: 
Claude Autant-Lara. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Spectator 
APRIL 9, 1831 


PAGANINI'S Pay.—It is said that one of the 
concerts given at the Opera in Paris, by Signor 
Paganini, produced him 16,500f. An amateur 
has made the following calculation upon this 
amount. The performer played during the 
evening three pieces, each covering about five 
pages of music, of six rows, giving about 
ninety-one measures to the page. The fifteen 
pages thus contained 1,365 measures, by which 
the 16,500f. are to be divided. The quotient 
will be !2f. for each measure, or the propor- 


tions will be as follow, For a round. 12f.; 
a minim, or white note, 6f.: a black note, 3f.; 
a crotchet, If. 50c.: a double crotchet, 15 sous; 
a triple crotchet, 7} sous; and, on the other 
hand, for a pause, 15f.; a demi-pause, 6f.; a 
minim rest, 3f.; a demi-rest. If. 50c.; a quarter 
of a rest, 75c. There would still, out of the 
16,500f., remain 420f., which is exactly the 
price of such a violin as the Conservatory 
awards as a prize to its most distinguished 


pupils. 





























































AN ELIZABETHAN: Sir Horatio Palavicino 


By LAWRENCE STONE This book traces the career of a Genoese mer- 
chant who became a member of the Elizabethan landed gentry after he had 
played a prominent part in English foreign policy and espionage during the 
critical decade 1585-95. His career is of interest and importance not merely 
for its own sake, but for the light it throws on the wollen of Elizabethan 


politics, trade, finance, and social movements. 45s. net 


GARDENER 
TO QUEEN ANNE 


Henry Wise and the Formal Garden 


By DAVID GREEN Henry Wise’s respon- 
sibilities ranged from the digging of the founda- 
tions of Blenheim Palace to the clearing of ven 

chaise-ridings tor the Queen at Windsor and Hampton Court. He also designed 
vast parterres and formal wildernesses, stocked from his famous nurseries at 
South Kensington. This account of his career, from the founding of those 
nurseries to his death at Warwick Priory, will be of interest to everyone who 
follows the history of the English garden. Illustrated 70s. net (MAY) 


~ 


The Poetical Works of ROBERT HERRICK 


Edited by L.C. MARTIN ‘We can now profit by this lovely and compre- 
hensive edition to judge the merits of a copiously talented poet.’ —Sir Harold 
Nicolson in The Observer, (OxtorD ENGLISH TEXTS) 635. net 


Collected Letters of 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 1785-1806 


Edited by E. L. GRIGGS This edition is the first attempt to bring er 
in a single work all the known letters of Coleridge. The present volumes 
contain 638 letters, drawn from holographs, transcripts and printed sourees. 
In all the complete edition will number well over 1,800 letters. Illustrated 

Two volumes £5.58. net (3 MAY) 


Selected Letters of SYDNEY SMITH 


Edited by NOWELL C. SMITH These letters provide a character portrait 
of one of the most entertaining of all English writers, a man whose acute and 
refreshing sense of humour was matched by his moral courage and forth- 
tightness. Worip’s Cassics Medium volume 6s. net (26 APRIL) 


WELSH SHORT STORIES 


Selected with an Introduction by GWYN JONES No student of the con- 
temporary short story can without loss ignore the work of Welsh writers, and 
no one who reads for pure interest and enjoyment can fail to respond to the 
variety of moods, from the grim to the exuberant, represented in this collection. 
Wortp’s Crassics Medium volume 6s. net (26 APRIL) 


SPRING BOOKS 


from OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Oxford Regional Economic Atlas 
THE ULS.S.R. & EASTERN EUROPE 


Russian material not previously available in this country has 
been used in this atlas. It has been prepared in conjunction 
with The Economist Intelligence Unit, and scrutinized by 
experts on Russia in Britain and in the United States, 

10 in. by 7} in., with 64 pages of coloured maps, 48 pages of 
interlarded notes, statistics, and diagrams, and a 24>page 
Gazetteer. 425, net 


JUVENILE OFFENDERS 
BEFORE THE COURTS 


By MAX GRUNHUT This book is a survey of juvenile 
delinquency and the treatment practice of the courts based on 
local experience in the 134 police districts in England and 
Wales. 21s. met (May) 


THE HERO IN ECLIPSE 
IN VICTORIAN FICTION 


By MARIO PRAZ = Translated from the Italian by ANGUS 
DAVIDSON ‘Let me press Signor Praz upon everyone 
who enjoys Victorian fiction: it is long since I have read a 
new book of literary and social criticism that I have found 
so stimulating. —Raymond Mortimer in The Sunday Times. 
‘In writing a book so widely roving and so deeply searching 
(and, incidentally, so well translated), Prof. Praz obviously 
intended to provoke questions from its grateful readers. 
—H. D. Ziman in the Daily Telegraph Illustrated 45s. net 


WE WHO ADVENTURE 
Crises in British Waters 


By L. B. WINTER Dr Winter describes mainly cruises 
made in his 30-foot cutter Brynhildr. From Littlehampton, 
where. she was built, he sailed her direct to the North of 
Scotland and thence via the Pentland Firth to the Clyde. In 
another season he again rounded Cape Wrath and visited the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles. Illustrated 21s. net (MAY) 
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SPRING 


BOOKS 





Sir Robert Walpole 


By L. B. NAMIER 


must: the pattern of politics and the life-work of the 

man whose term of office as the King’s Minister in the 
House of Commons, that is as its manager and leader, opens 
an era in British constitutional history. For the significance of 
Walpole’s Premiership will hardly be impaired when the film 
of legend which has long covered his performance is finally 
removed, and the picture is seen in its natural colours. But 
this work of restoration, though clearly adumbrated, belongs 
to a later instalment of the biography: the present volume,* 
which bears the subtitle ‘The Making of a Statesman,’ covers 
‘the neglected part of his career—his rise to power from 1700 
to 1722,’ years ‘ignored by historians, including Coxe.’ And 
little serious research into the home politics of Walpole has 
been done by British scholars since Archdeacon Coxe pub- 
lished his remarkable work in 1798, while that of foreign 
historians, foremost Professors Vaucher and W. Michael, 
concentrates wholly or largely on the international aspects of 
the period. 


T= themes run through the book, intertwining as they 


» » * 


Implied in the legend which makes Walpole at the height of 
his power into a modern Prime Minister relying on a party 
majority in the House of Commons is that of him as a resolute 
exponent of party principles and practice, and an unbending 
Whig who established Whig supremacy in Parliament and 
Administration; and although the true facts were never in 
dispute, the obvious conclusions were not drawn from them. 
If ever a clear division could be expected between Whig and 
Tory in the eighteenth century, it is in its first half, and 
especially in its second decade. Yet even then internecine 
struggles within either party when in office—between Harley 
and Bolingbroke, and between the Sunderland-Stanhope and 
the Walpole-Townshend sets—cut across so-called party divi- 
sions, and there was hardly a Minister, Whig or Tory, who at 
some time did not seek support with the opposite party against 
a rival within his own; and even in the constituencies, staunch 
Whig or Tory patrons would at times return political opponents 
if that suited their personal or family interest. Still, there was 
a Whig and a Tory mentality, and there were their exponents 
in Parliament, the country Whigs and the country Tories. But 
to gain or retain the support of independent Members of either 
denomination was only one aspect of the struggle for office 
carried on by the leading politicians at the centre: most essen- 
tial for these was to obtain the support of the Crown and the 
disposal of its patronage, the main cement of eighteenth- 
century politics and the most potent single factor in elections. 
And the situation was still further complicated by the 
regularly recurring struggle between the King and his heir: 
that dichotomy in COurt politics produced a situation which, 
in Walpole’s words, was ‘not to be managed without difficulty.’ 
Nation-wide party organisations based on anonymous electoral 


* SIR ROBERT WALPOLE: The Making of a Statesman. By J. H. Plumb. 
(The Cresset Press, 30s.) 


masses have created dehydrated political systems whose 
pattern and concepts must not be applied even remotely to 
the intensely personal politics of Walpole’s age. These have 
to be explored and described in their own terms: which Dr. 
Plumb does admirably in crisp and lively narrative. 

Seeing that the Parliamentary politics of the ‘mixed govern- 
ment’ type only start with the Revolution, it is remarkable 
how much of the Parliamentary and Cabinet business is 
already transacted some twenty-five years later in forms and 
terms basically continued throughout the century. There is 
already a small Effective Cabinet beside a large formal body 
which will gradually atrophy, and fifty years later be referred 
to as the Nominal Cabinet. There are already meetings between 
leading Ministers and the ‘men of business’ in the House of 
Commons, its front-benchers (not back-benchers as Dr. Plumb 
calls them on page 192). There are already meetings of the 
Government supporters at the Cockpit before the opening of 
the session. Most important of all, there already emerges the 
pattern of a parliamentary opposition. 

When, in 1717, the breach between the two Whig factions 
became ‘open, avowed and irreconcilable,’ Walpole and his 
friends denounced the Septennial Act ‘which they had done 
their utmost to promote’; supported the continuation of the 
Schism Act with its discrimination against Dissenters; attacked 
Stanhope’s tendencies towards religious toleration; voted 
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against maintaining ‘that small standing army which had 
become a symbol of whiggery and a guarantee of the Protestant 
succession’; and refused to proceed with the prosecution of 
Lord Oxford, in which Walpole had previously played a fore. 
most part. “No country gentleman could have been more rabig 
in his attacks on placemen and pensioners or more ardent in 
his support of the Church.’ “To get back into office on his own 
terms,’ Walpole ‘was prepared to be both opportunist ang 
ruthless.’ His apologists ‘pass over this period of his politica] 
life as quickly as decency allows,’ obscuring the fact that 
Walpole created the pattern of eighteenth-century oppositions 
no less than of its governments. 

There was urgency in Walpole’s quest for employment, for 
he, as so many eighteenth-century politicians, desperately 
needed its emoluments. On the death of his father in 1700 he 
had inherited an estate of about £2,000 a year, and he received 
a £7,000 dowry with his wife. But both were grossly 
extravagant, and within a short time Walpole was deep in 
debt. “Your creditors tire my heart out,’ wrote his Lynn 
attorney in 1704. ‘There is scarcely a letter in the seven years’ 
correspondence from his mother,’ writes Dr. Plumb, ‘that does 
not contain complaints about his failure to pay her jointure,’ 
About Walpole’s financial straits and his subsequent sudden 
rise to wealth Dr. Plumb has a new story to tell; and he has 
explored the subject with meticulous care. That his account 
raises more questions than it answers is hardly surprising: a 
man habitually careless in financial matters does not go out of 
his way to leave a tidy account of dubious transactions. As 
Secretary-at-War, 1708-10, Walpole for the first time handled 
big money, and he was subsequently accused of peculations on 
a grand scale. ‘There is nothing, absolutely nothing, to show,’ 
writes Dr. Plumb, ‘that Walpole himself took any bribes or 
percentages on contracts. But . . . his wealth grew immeasur- 
ably during these years and just how this happened we do 
not know.’ 

. « a 


There followed four years in opposition and three elections, 
and by 1714 he was once more in debt (which suggests that 
‘immeasurably’ may be an exaggeration). He himself is now 
said to have chosen the Pay Office, the most lucrative govern- 
ment post, ‘because he was very lean and needed to get some 
fat on his bones.’ Next, expenditure restarted on a lavish scale; 
and yet debts were paid off, old mortgages discharged, and 
thousands of pounds were wisely invested. Between 1714 and 
1717 £109,000 passed through his hands, and of this nearly 
£62,000 was invested—‘where did these vast sums come from?’ 
asks Dr. Plumb. ‘Unfortunately, the credit side of Walpole’s 
accounts throws little light on the sources of his wealth.’ 
Between January 10 and May 11, 1716, £17,100 was paid by 
him into his private account in banknotes—‘where Walpole 
obtained the bank notes will never be known.’ But ‘the facts 
of Walpole’s sudden wealth are impressive and important'— 
his domestic circumstances now no longer hindered his political 
career. Even the loss of office in 1717 ‘seems to have made 
little difference to his personal expenditure . . . the account 
books read as if there had been no change in Walpole’s 
fortune.’ He was dabbling in various stock, but ‘was selling far 
more than he was buying.’ ‘To give up splendour . . . would 
be tantamount to giving up his ambition.’ But ‘he could not 
continue to live as he did without office’-—hence the urgency 
with which he was striving for it. He returned to the Pay Office 
in June, 1720, on the very eve of the South Sea crisis, in which 
he himself, contrary to established belief, suffered losses. How- 
ever, ‘he had netted a small fortune . . . by skilful speculation 
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in other stocks,’ and even his buying up land at inflated prices, 
and rebuilding Houghton, did not get him into serious financial 
straits. In the managing of elections and Members, and in 
profiteering at the Pay Office, Henry Fox was but a disciple of 
Walpole, though without Walpole’s great compensating 


achievements. 
. * * 


Yet that with which Walpole is traditionally credited at his 
rise now recedes into the realm of fable. The story of him as a 
far-sighted financier, untouched by the hysteria of the South 
Sea Bubble, who, when the Bubble burst. repaired by his 
constructive measures the country’s ruined finances, bears 
4ittle relation to the truth’; but when, twenty-five years ago, an 
American scholar, C. B. Realey, challenged it, his reassessment 
of the evidence received little attention. Dr. Plumb, who has 
entered deeper into the subject, agrees with Realey that in the 
South Sea crisis Walpole had more luck than foresight. He 
favoured the Bank of England, and not the South Sea Company 
(which Harley had tried to set up as its rival), but criticised its 
scheme in detail only and not in essentials, and did not foresee 
the disaster. He himself had held South Sea stock, and although 
he sold out in January, 1720, he was eager ‘to get back into the 
South Sea’s shares in June, when they reached their highest 
price’; and even as late as August 24, 1720, was prepared to 
invest heavily in them and to encourage others to do so. But 
the order he sent from Norfolk reached London too late, or 
else, wrote his agent, ‘you and your friends would have been 
sufferers by it.’ 

Nor was he the saviour of the nation’s finances. ‘Time was 
the healer, not Walpole. The scheme which goes by his name 
was invented by Jacombe [Walpole’s financial agent], and 
never put into practice.’ It was not as a great financier but as 
political manager that Walpole saved the situation. By tenacity 
and skilful manipulation, by giving way where necessary and 
standing firm where this was essential, by sacrificing some and 
saving others among the Ministers responsible, he, at a time 
when neither the dynasty nor its political system was as yet 
firmly established, rescued both from ruin, laying the founda- 
tions of a stability in government such as ‘had eluded England 
for generations past.’ Moderation and common sense were the 
outstanding qualities he displayed during the crisis; and these 
established him as the supreme House of Commons man as 
which he deserves to be honoured and remembered. But even 
after Walpole had succeeded Sunderland at the Treasury, on 
April 3, 1721, he was not Prime Minister either in fact or in 
name, as Sunderland still ‘disposed of a great deal of patronage, 
and still possessed the King’s ear.’ It was only on Sunderland’s 
sudden death, April 19, 1722, that “Robert Walpole became 
the first servant of King George I, and his Premiership began.’ 


* ~ * 


Sunderland’s death no doubt facilitated and hastened 
Walpole’s rise to the foremost position in the Administration. 
Yet his chances of attaining it anyhow, were probably better 
than Dr. Plumb seems to suggest: at a time when there was 
neither party nor whips to secure a steady majority, the King’s 
chief Minister had to be in the Commons, and membership of 
that House gave him a very marked advantage over rivals in 
the Lords. During the eighty-five years, 1721-1806, long-term 
stability was achieved by commoners only; by Walpole, 
Pelham, North, and Pitt. It is not the importance of public 
finance which gave the First Lord of the Treasury his pre- 
eminent position, but Parliamentary management and patron- 
age; the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who during that period 
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War of Wits 
LADISLAS FARAGO 


Here is a truly fascinating book—a vivid 
survey of espionage and propaganda from its 
origin to the present. The author has himself 
engaged in spying and presents his case 
thoroughly. He has a long chapter exposing 
the legal weaknesses which allow treachery to 
flourish in Britain and which are only now 
being tightened twelve years after the F.B.I. 
gave their famous “‘tip’’ on Dr. Fuchs to the 
authorities in this country. A most startling 
and controversial book. With 16 illustrations. 
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Three Rivers to Glory 
SIDNEY BUTTERWORTH 


This novel, set in the remote Kaladan Valley 
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81st (West African) Division fought, is vivid 
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a tree’.”’ Western Independent. 10s. 6d. 
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Remember The Fiends? France's Masters of 
Suspense juggle bewilderingly with another of 
their brilliant cases of suspected murder and 
changed identity. “Their work reads like a 
collaboration between Simenon, Sartre and 
Agatha Christie.”” Observer. Ss. 


Light the Candles, Please 
PHEBE HOUSTOUN-BOSWALL 


‘Engaging first novel about pleasant young 
people anxious to save the old baronia! North- 
umbrian homestead. . . Atmosphere: Good. 
Characters: Good.” Nancy Spain (Daily 
Express). 10s. 6d. 


The Aristocrats 
MICHEL DE SAINT-PIERRE 


Book Society Recommendation. Grand Prix 
du Roman 1955. Filmed with Pierre Fresnay. 
A Best-seller in France. The Maubrun family 
rich in ancestry and tradition gather at the 
dilapidated family seat for the annua! summer 
holiday. As a crisis develops in this very 
unusual family the reader gains a remarkable 
insight into the feelings of The Aristocrats. 
Translated by Geoffrey Sainsbury. 12s. 6d 
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“This work contains the best 
account yet published of what 
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had a separate existence only when the First Lord was a peer. 
was an Under-Secretary, and never before 1766 a member 
of the Effective Cabinet. And on this one point Dr. Plumb’s 
scholarship, which deserves high praise, suffers a sudden black. 
out. On page 75 he places the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
not the First Lord of the Treasury, in the small Effective 
Cabinet, and on pages 204 and 218 he makes Lord Halifax 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a post which at no time could 
be held by a peer. 


Creation and Conflict 


By OLIVER EDWARDS 


ERMAN poetry is one of the richest parts of the 

national heritage, though from the wish-wash served 

up in The Oxford Book of German Verse it might 
scarcely seem to be so. Surely no other of that famous series 
of anthologies stands in more need of remaking by a new 
standard of taste. Too often in such compilations Heine has 
been presented as a devotee of the whimsical and the merely 
pretty, a facile repeater of phrases and fancies, a writer of 
‘lyrics’ destined willy-nilly to become words for music. When 
his verses began to appear the composers abandoned Goethe 
and—so many jackals scenting a tastier carcass—hit on Heine 
like one man. Heine wrote fine poems, but it is mainly the song 
texts that have caught the ear of the selectors, and some of the 
best of the other candidates have been left to kick their heels 
on the side-lines. 

As man and poet Heine fought a war on two fronts, chal- 
lenging with equal fervour democrat and aristocrat, Jew and 
Christian, the classical and the romantic. Like any romantic 
he can declare how bitterly love makes him suffer, but a 
typical device of his in poetry is to set up an Aunt Sally of 
exalted emotion and then to knock it down: I, Heinrich Heine, 
he seems to say, can write romantic poetry as well as the next 
man, but please don’t imagine I take it seriously. He will create 
a stirring mood and destroy it. A high-flown address to the 
beloved, by the chilly North Sea shore, ends in a request to 
her for some tea laced with rum, else her divine suitor may 
catch the divinest of colds and a really immortal cough. Byron, 
too, had burst many romantic bubbles, some of which he had 
blown himself, and Heine, ten years his junior, had listened 
and learned. But he is not the first in Germany, either, to 
employ the Aunt Sally method. Faust, in Goethe’s play, 
rhapsodises on the nature of deity through twenty earnest lines, 
till Gretchen reminds him that her pastor says much the same, 
only the words he uses are a little bit different. 

That rejoinder is somewhat out of character for Gretchen. 
It might have come better from Mephistopheles, and there we 
have another affinity with your man. Heine is an imp who 
deserted to the angels, but he went on believing that virtue and 
genius are not always compatible and that a good poet can 
be a bad lad; and in this plea pro domo he is again with Byron, 
not with Wordsworth and Shelley. It is characteristic of Heine 
—and it puts him outside the main stream of the gospel of the 
Paramountcy of Art, which flows from Blake and Hélderlin 
through the Munich formalists and the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood to Stefan George—that he is not willing to grant to poetry 
the foremost place among. the concerns of man. That place, 
he says, belongs to politics and religion. Taking his cue, Mr. 
Rose traces, in one of his two studies,* the development of 


* HEINRICH HEINE: Two Studies of his Thought and Feeling. By 
William Rose. (Clarendon Press, 18s.) 
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Heine’s social and political thinking, and, in the other, of his 
feeling as a Jew. 

Mr. Rose is known to us as scholar and translator, and as 
the man who, in the summer of 1938, sent Yeats an essay he 
had written on Rilke’s conception of death, with the result that 
the old poet, as he read it, turned in disgust from what he 
thought was a morbid preoccupation of Rilke’s, and retorted : 

Cast a cold eye 

On life, on death. 
‘All creation is from conflict,’ he had said elsewhere, ‘whether 
with our own mind or with that of others.’ (Perhaps one of 
these days Mr. Rose will tell us something about his meeting 
with Yeats—did it not take place within the hospitable walls of 
Wadham College?—-which preceded the sending of the book 
on Rilke.) 

Mr. Rose builds up his Heine story by arranging logically 
and chronologically what he has gleaned from the writings, 
letters and recorded conversations. Heine’s mind is always 
lively, but it must have been possessed of a seismographical 
sensitivity to enable him to forecast with such precision the 
apocalyptic wrath that was to come upon Europe within a 
century of his death. He is a Hebrew prophet in the great tradi- 
tion. Three thousand years ago (is it?) he would have con- 
tributed a spirited Book of Harry to the Old Testament, but it 
would have played Old Harry with the prevailing tone of that 
long-faced compendium and so have been excluded from the 
canon. Heine has ‘the quick sure instinctive perception of the 
incongruous and absurd’ that Matthew Arnold allowed, in an 
eminent degree, only to him and Lessing among Germans of 
genius. He is a distillation of Lessing, Moses Mendelssohn and 
Wieland, with enhanced poetical gift. 

I dissent from the legend—Mr. Rose takes it over inciden- 
tally, on page 47 (it is not an essential part of his argument)— 
that National Socialism’s assumption of power in 1933 was 
effected constitutionally. It was not constitutional for a political 
party to maintain armed forces of its own, nor to help itself to 
a majority in the legislature by expelling large numbers of its 
constitutionally elected opponents. Yet another thing I carp at, 
one that is a common practice in critical works, I know, but I 
think it is wrong. The references Mr. Rose gives to Heine’s 
writings are mostly to volume and page in a stated edition—it 
is the beautiful Walzel edition, as lovely a monument as any 
poet could wish for. But if the references had been to the 
individual works by name, readers with other editions might 
have been able to make use of them. 

Mr. Rose’s book is instructive and illuminating, and he 
marshals his evidence convincingly. It is hard to write English 
well, and those of us who, from time to time, must read much 
poor English and much poor German flop our way through our 
native language like swimmers in suits of mail. How ironic 
that when we write about Lessing or Heine we cannot write 
like them. I am sure Mr. Rose would wish to reshape such a 
sentence as: ‘Their attempts at enlighténment could only lead 
in the long run to some of his co-religionists, after having 
rejected the Biblical miracles and the scholastic prescriptions 
of the Talmud and the Rabbis, becoming disciples, of Hegel 
or Schelling or Spinoza, and the rest becoming nothing at all.’ 
Heine says that only poets can write good prose, and Reynolds 
and Coleridge and Nietzsche and Russell (‘AE’) agree with 
him. If there were a set of commandments for poets, one of 
them ought to be: ‘Thou shalt read no bad prose, and no bad 
Verse but thine own.’ Who was it in England said, in 1940's 
cuckooing June: ‘The way a man writes his mother-tongue 
is a gauge to the quality of his mind. Churchill’s English is 
sireets ahead of Hitler’s German. We'll win this war.’? 
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Mr Ricketts’ first novel since the war. 
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environments vividly conveyed.”’ 15/- 


Printer and Playground 
OLIVER SIMON 


%eSIR FRANCIS MEYNELL, Time and Tide.—‘‘An endearing 
book in which printing and personality are fused.”’ 
Illustrated with 4 pages in collotype and 32 in half-tone 
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Last and First in Burma 1941-8 
MAURICE COLLIS 


THE TimES.—“[A] fascinating account of the end of 
British rule in Burma and the birth of the new republic.”’ 
eOBSERVER.—“‘Says what has long needed saying . . . 
He not only places familiar facts in a fresh setting but 
adds much that is entirely new.”’ 

3eNEW STATESMAN.—“‘Reads as attractively as any novel 
but it contains an immense amount of historical re- 
search.”’ With 20 photographs and 3 maps. 30/- 


Race and Politics in Kenya 
ELSPETH HUXLEY & MARGERY PERHAM 


A revised and enlarged edition of this lively and original 
introduction to the problems of Kenya. 
With 3 folding maps. 25 


Plato in Sicily G. R. LEVY 


Miss Levy describes the life and ideas of Plato from the 
time of his first visit to Sicily to his death forty years 
later. Apart from the dialogues themselves her narrative 
is based on Plato’s letters and the writings of ancient 
biographers and historians. 

With a frontispiece and maps. 15/- 


The Self and the Dramas 
of History REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


The theme of Dr Niebuhr’s new book was suggested to 
him by Martin Buber’s / and Thou. It constitutes a study 
of the general problem of the Self and will count as one 
of his major works. 21/- 
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In the North British 
Federation life jogs along 
much as usual, with the usual! 
preoccupation with sports, 
beer, and the weather. In the 
South—People’s Britain— 
things are different... 

Here held up for inspect.on are aspects of modern existence, and their 

logical extensions into the future, which have previously escaped the pens 

of satirists. Poor Peter Gosling, the hero of the novel, blunders through 

its devastating pages, always on the edge of disaster until the 

dramatic and unexpected climax. 


April 9th, 12s. 6d. net 


SUN AND SHADOW 
The philosophy of an architect 


BY MARCEL BREUER 


The author is one of the world’s foremost architects and designers. 
This book represents a statement of his beliefs in words and in 
hundreds of dramatic photographs and drawings of his work. 


The presentation of Breuer’s work—from small one-family houses 
to the UNESCO headquarters in Paris—is made in a manner never 
previously attempted. It is put forward in the form of a series of 
revolutionary ideas that have affected many things from the design of 
chairs to the design of skyscrapers. Breuer’s philosophy is further 
elaborated in his own lively running commentary, which gives clear 
evidence that his second reputation as a major teacher of architecture 
is well deserved. 50s. net 


Risk and Gambling 


BY J. COHEN AND 
C. E. M. HANSEL 


This is not a guide to making money on football pools or race tracks. 
Jt is a new and original study in the field of subjective probability 
(comparable in its extent and variety with mathematical probability). 
Many interesting experiments are described and the findings given, 
while all conceivable factors with a bearing on the uncertainties of 


life are considered and related to a main pattern, 14s. net 


A Book of English Idioms 
BY V. H. COLLINS 


The author of One Word and Another now presents a collection 

of those idioms in most frequent use to-day. He had rejected the 

obsolete and obsolescent, and gives detailed explanations of usages and 

of the principles that have guided him in his selection 10s. 6d. ner 
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Approaches to God 


APPROACHES TO Gop. By Jacques Maritain, 
Unwin, 8s. 6d.) (Allen ag 


THE NEW Man, CHRISTIANITY AND Man’s ComInG op Ace. 
By R. Gregor Smith. (S.C.M. Press, 10s. 6d.) 


CHRISTIAN Focus. By A. R. Wallace. (Hodder 
10s. 6d.) 


CHRIST AND THE MODERN OpPorRTUNITY. By C. E, Raven, 
(S.C.M. Press, 8s. 6d.) 


Wxat Asout You? By George Reindorp. (Hodder an 
Stoughton, 4s. 6d.) 


NEW TESTAMENT CHRISTIANITY. By J. B. Phillips. (Hodder ang 
Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) 


“THERE is not just one way to God, as there is to an oasis 
across the desert or to a new mathematical idea across the 
breadth of the science of number. For man there are a 
many ways of approach to God as there are wanderings 
the earth or paths to his own heart.’ Maritain, who preface 
his latest book with these words, is well known for his approach 
to God through philosophical reflection. Although he write 
here of a pre-philosophical knowledge of God and describes 
the approach. of the practical intellect, his main emphasis js 
on the ‘Five Ways’ of S. Thomas, and the Angelic Doctor 
speaks here with clarity through the words of his most diy 
tinguished modern interpreter. It would be difficult to imagine 
a more succinct and successful modern exposition of Thomism, 
and those who disagree profoundly with its presuppositions 
cannot fail to be impressed by the acumen of its exponent 
and by the intellectual passion with which it is presented, 

If Thomism fails to satisfy today, it is—to use Tillich’s 
phrase—because of its ‘heteronomous’ nature: it seeks to 
impose a system of ideas on the forms of a society to which 
they are fundamentally alien. Gregor Smith, in his Alexander 
Love lectures, takes up Tillich’s point, and sees what he calls 
the ‘Great Revolution’ from the Renaissance onwards in the 
overthrow of Christianity as a metaphysical system, with th 
return to history as the place of God’s activity and of man’s 
self-understanding. Gregor Smith has a fresh and incisive 
analysis of the past and he defines his problem thus: ‘What 
we are concerned with is the search for a new anthropology 
which will pay proper respect both to the insights of th 
Renaissance about men and the insights of Christianity about 
God.” His own approach lies through Buber and Bultmann to 
Bonhoeffer, that great German Christian who wrote in his 
prison cell on the eve of martyrdom about the need fora 
‘religionless Christianity’ which is concerned not with personal 
salvation but with the ‘worldliness of God,’ a Christianity 
which is saved from immanentism by the individual’s secret 
discipline of self-effacing devotion and hope. 

There is much that is obscure as well as stimulating in this 
approach, and German categories of thought are not easily 
grasped by the English mind. Christianity is not just one d 
the religions: it is a total way of life for the whole man and 
for the whole of life. This is the concern not only of Gregor 
Smith, but also of the Dean of Exeter. The first three chapters 
of Christian Focus are devoted, perhaps surprisingly, © 
economics, history, politics and war. The Dean (who has had 
much lay as well as clerical experience) has one eye on the 
‘Kingdom’ as well as the other on the ‘Church.’ This bifocal 
vision enables him to see the spiritual meaning behind much 
that lies beyond the conventional orbit of ‘religion.’ 

One of the most fruitful approaches to God is through the 
testimony of those whom we admire and respect. Here lies the 
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5 
main value of Canon Raven’s Mission addresses in McGill 
University. There is nothing new here, but the exact reproduc- 
tion of the spoken word impresses the reader with its freshness 
and spontaneity. Here is the testimony of one who has wrestled 
all his many years with the problems of religion, science, 

litics and social conditions. “At the risk of egotism every 
reacher has got to say somehow: Come hither and I will tell 
you what the Lord has done for my soul.’ These addresses form 
, moving witness from one who has found Christ as the 
inspiration behind his varied experience of life and his vast 
array of knowledge. 

For some the approach to God will not be by these paths, 
but through the traditional teaching of the Church. Such people 
will want a plain statement of the Christian faith, with its prac- 
tical difficulties and its unique challenge. What About You? 
will tell the reader not only about himself but also much 
about God. Parts of this book have been previously broadcast 
or published : brought together, these chapters form an admir- 
able refresher course for Lenten reading. Mr. Reindorp is 
bracing without being brash: he has an unusual gift for 
stories which are both amusing and profound: his approach 
is not speculative or philosophical but practical and direct and 
sometimes almost naive. 

Philosophy, history, testimony, tradition—these all provide 
different approaches to the Christian faith. For most people, 
however, the best approach will be a return to Christian 
origins. This is what the Rev. J. B. Phillips has achieved in his 
New Testament Christianity. He has managed to recapture 
what he calls the sheer spiritual zest and drive of the New 
Testament. ‘The secret,’ he writes, ‘is not a mere theory or 
idea but a fresh quality of living worked out in terms of 
ordinary life and circumstance.’ Deploring ill-informed attacks 
on what is supposed to be the Christian religion, he has some 
telling criticisms of much modern evangelism. Apart from an 
imaginary conversation among angels (it is high time that a 
halt be called to this modern vogue of theological science 
fiction), this is a splendid book. Mr. Phillips points the way to 
a true spiritual revival, and this book deserves as wide a circu- 
lation as his modern translations of the New Testament to 
which it forms a companion volume. HUGH MONTEFIORE 


American Conservatism 


CONSERVATISM IN AMERICA. By Clinton Rossiter. (Heinemann, 
21s.) ¥ 


WHEN American writers get on to a topic there are always so 
many of them that the result is like an avalanche. For every 
English writer who now has something thoughtful to say about 
political conservatism there are at least fifty Americans, and the 
English reader is apt to find himself overwhelmed. Professor 
Clinton Rossiter’s book is the latest contribution to this avalanche. 
But it has two characteristics which will be counted as virtues by 
English readers: it modestly concerns itself with indigenous 
American conservatism, and it provides a discriminating guide to 
the current literature of American conservatism. 

_ As it appears to Professor Rossiter, contemporary conservatism 
in America is something of a miracle. For, although American 
political practice has always been conservative in disposition, and 
although there have been notable conservative political writers 
in the past, the normal rhetoric of American political talk has 
been of a different character—and it is rhetoric that counts. 
Moreover, by the beginning of this century Conservatism had 
acquired so indelible an appearance of crankiness that no revival 
was to be looked for. Nevertheless, a New Conservatism has 
emerged during the last ten years. Its shape has been determined 
partly by the relics of the older conservatism which had been 
driven underground in ‘industrial, democratic America,’ partly 
IN Opposition to local and temporary circumstances (a distaste for 

















Bertrand Russell writes: “Atoms and the 
Universe is very interesting and admir- 
ably done.” 


Atoms and the Universe 


An account of modern views on the 
structure of matter and the universe 


by Professor G. O. JONES, Professor J. ROTBLAT 
and Dr. G. J. WHITROW 


Sir John Cockcroft 


writes in his Prefatory Note 
“Atoms and the Universe will appeal both to students of 
science and to the general reader interested in scientific 
development, by its presentation in simple language of the 
basic experimental work and concepts of nuclear physics and 
the relations of nuclear physics to the larger and fascinating 


problems of the universe and its development.” 
(31 plates, 35 diagrams, 25/- net) 


* 


PAUL SCOTT 


A Male Child 


“A distinguished novel by a writer who is steadily im ing 
with every book he writes . . . the plot of A Male Child isa 
good one and the passions that spin it are both unusual in 
themselves and studied with unusual perception.”’ 


PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 
(15/- net) 


The Vowsofthe Peacock 
by Alice Walworth Graham 


‘First Rate. ... How admirably she has captured the spirit 
and essence of the stark and turbulent first half of the 14th 
Century in her vivid story.’""—LAWERENCE MEYNELL, 

“Vivid and convincing . . . a heroine of character as well as 
beauty.”"—BIRMINGHAM POST. (16/- net) 


Stories for Tomorrow 


A Feast of Fantasy in the H. G. Wells tradition. The famous 
authors include Ray Bradbury, Arthur Clarke, Eric Frank 
Russell, Murray Leinster, Milton Lesser, Clifford Simak, 
Raymond F. Jones, John Christopher and the editor William 
Sloane. (488 pages, 18/- net) 


Thrillers of the Month 


THE PINNED MAN by George Griswold. “‘Most ingenious 
and exciting.”—yORKSHIRE post. “Gruelling suspense.” 
—NEWCASTLE JOURNAL. “He is as good as anyone at the spy- 
thriller . . . laconically exciting as ever.’"—FRANCIS ILES, 
“Will win new followers for Mr. Groode’’—m. HOusE- 
KEEPING. “Swift, exciting.’”-—-GEORGE BISHOP 

(February Choice) 
INVASION OF PRIVACY by Harry Kurnitz. The film 
murder story that turned out to be frue. ‘‘Action brisk, 
fizzes with wisecracks.’’—YORKSHIRE POST. (March Choice) 
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Iris Murdoch 


THE FLIGHT FROM THE 
ENCHANTER 


‘Entitles her to a foremost 

younger English novelists.’ 
‘This is easily the most original and brilliant novel 
( that has appeared for a long time.” 
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V. S. Pritchett 


‘One of the most original talents in fiction today.’ 


/ Evening Standard / 
— Book Society Recommendation _15s net . 
y 
" = 
> Edward Grierson 
\ 
THE SECOND MAN \ 
® ‘A modern Portia is given the defence brief ina 
murder case. The novel breathes the atmosphere J 
% of Chambers and Court; but it is alsoan absorbing §@% 
mystery and a charming love story.’ Yorkshire Post 
‘Cunningly constructed, well-written . . . irresistible.’ ) 
Gerald Bullett 
} Book Society Recommendation 13s. 6d. net ) 
¢ y 
Richard Carrington ) 


A GUIDE TO 
EARTH HISTORY 


~ ade 


‘Bracing and strictly wonderful. . . . It is Mr. 

Carrington’s achievement that he fills it not only 3 
with wonders but with continuous wonder. .. . It y 
invites us to look more humbly into our own  ‘ 


hearts.’ 


The Times » 


‘Fascinating illustrations by Maurice Wilson.’ \ 


Edgar Maass 


News Chronic q) 
21s net 


THE MAGNIFICENT 


i pF ce a wn 


Marvin Borowsky 
THE QUEEN’S KNIGHT 


‘A surging, spirited parable of a book, closely 
documented yet losing nothing of its liveliness to 
the historian’s sense of fact.’ 


ENEMIES 


{ ‘A vivid and highly original historical novel about 4 
the conflict between the Hanseatic States in the 4 
Middle Ages.’ 


The Star 
15s net 


Sunday Times 


‘Draws an absorbing picture, both of King Arthur 


himself and the primitive social life of Britain long, 


long ago.’ 
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the politics of the twenty years between Hoover and Eisenhower: 
in one respect, it is an ‘anti-Roosevelt coalition’), and partly . 
what Professor Rossiter regards as a return to the true and 
imperishable principles of Conservatism. Like every Movement 
of its sort, it has its lunatic fringe; and it embraces a great yar 
of intellectual disposition: ‘traditionalists,’ ‘authoritariang’ 
‘philosophical anarchists,’ ‘Southern agrarians,’ ‘Catholic Political 
theorists,’ ‘ultras,’ ‘pseudos’ (like McCarthy) and ‘middling. 
conservatives.’ But somewhere in all this Professor Rossiter detects 
the genuine thing—a character still in the making and not Without 
intellectual and moral defects; but on the whole admirable, 

The New Conservative retains a ‘dogged distrust of gover. 
ment,’ he has a profound belief in ‘liberty’ and he is inclined tp 
be confused about ‘security’ and ‘equality.’ But he js less 
‘individualistic’ than his grandfather of the same faith (he believes 
in ‘free co-operation’), he is less ‘optimistic,’ less ‘materialistic’ ang 
also less ‘moralistic.’ “His conservative fear of the tyranny of the 
unrestrained majority leads him to repeat the time-worn slogan 
of laissez-faire constitutionalism. He remains a cultist, a strig. 
constructionist, and an exponent of divided and balanced govern. 
ment. The circumstances of the past two decades have led him to 
place more faith in Congress, especially in those committees noted 
for obstruction and delay, and less in the Supreme Court, but in 
due course the latter will reassert its hold on his affections, , , . 
As to the Presidency, even the sight of one of his own kind in this 
highest office does not allay his suspicion of executive power. The 
yearning for Mr. Coolidge cannot be suppressed.’ There are one 
or two surprises in this character: he seems not to recognise John 
Dewey as an intellectual enemy; and while his message is still 
something less than coherent, he has acquired an aggressive and 
a missionary disposition. 

The contemporary Right (as Professor Rossiter, not very 
happily, calls it) is slowly turning away from an ‘exaggerated 
individualism,’ but it ‘has miles to go before it sleeps in the plain 
bed of Conservatism.’ Its chief needs are still ‘to break loose from 
the tyranny of /aissez-faire individualism’; to be ‘tireless in fact- 
finding and dauntless in fact-facing’; and ‘to hammer outa 
political theory for the use of conservative men of affairs.’ And 
the last two chapters of the book are a contribution to these 
enterprises, in which Professor Rossiter urges sobriety and 
demureness. 

It is itself a pre-eminently sober book, neither boring nor 
scintillating. But for a book on contemporary political belief and 
practice there is still too much of Burke and all that; there are 
still too many entries in the index under ‘Man’; and a great cloud 
of isms often obscures the sweet light of day. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


“ Piecing Together Prehistory 


PIECING TOGETHER THE Past. By V. Gordon Childe. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 18s.) 
STONEHENGE. By R. J. C. Atkinson. (Hamish Hamilton, 16s.) 
We are often compelled to listen to and read the inaugural 
lectures of professors, but hardly anyone, when retiring from @ 
life of professorial scholarship, presents us with a valedictory 
address. Professor Gordon Childe, who retires this year from 
the Directorship of the Institute of Archeology in London, can 
look back on thirty years as a professor in Edinburgh and London; 
years which have provided at least a score of scholarly books 
and made him the doyen of prehistorians throughout the world. 
This book is a kind of valedictory address, although he says it's 
based on a course of lectures he has given to students in London 
during the last ten years; he does not deal with the techmiques 
by which archeological facts are assembled, very rightly insisting 
that for these techniques the reader should turn to works like 
Wheeler’s Archeology from the Earth and Atkinson's Field 
Archeology. His concern is with the way in which historical facts 
are obtained, or not obtained, or sometimes cannot be obtained, 
from the often intractable archzological material. These are some 
of the themes he has already touched on in his Josiah Mason 
Lectures, Social Evolution. This book is intended for everyone 
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snd will be read by all serious students of prehistoric archeology, 
but it is mainly directed at his professional colleagues and for 
the average person it is often difficult, being full of words like 
homotaxy, systadial, skeuomorphism and chlorology, which he 
may not find in his dictionary. Professor Childe’s mind is too 
nimble and his knowledge too great to allow himself to write 
an easy introduction to the method of prehistory; he is so 
frequently acting as devil’s advocate, criticising the very ideas he 
is putting forward. He admits in his preface that present-day 
‘inconsistencies of nomenclature and practice are too glaring and 
too confusing to be ignored,’ and adds, ‘I have ventured to suggest 
a few emendations, but I have no intention of adopting them 
myself and no expectation that my colleagues will.’ Nevertheless 
his explicit emendations (as well as the many implicit ones) can 
be warmly recommended to himself as well as to all archeologists. 
Atkinson’s Stonehenge is an admirable example of the tech- 
niques of piecing together the prehistoric past advocated by 
Childe. It is, in the first place, a full and clear account for the 
general reader of what Stonehenge is and the results of the excava- 
tions conducted in the last few years by Professor Piggott, Mr. 
Atkinson and Dr. J. F. S. Stone. These excavations have added 
avery great deal to our knowledge of the monument; their results 
and an analysis of the earlier work of Gowland and Hawley 
enable Atkinson to set out the complicated history of this ruined 
prehistoric temple built between 1900 and 1400 Bc—a succession 
of rebuildings and replannings with two sensational events—the 
transport of the blue stones from Pembrokeshire to Salisbury 
Plain, and the carving on the sarsens of symbols, including a 
probable Mycenean dagger and many flat copper axes. These 
carvings result from a chance discovery made by Mr. Atkinson 
when photographing at Stonehenge in 1953; as he himself writes, 
‘During the past three centuries hundreds of thousands of. visitors 
must have looked at the dagger—to say nothing of the other 
carvings—without actually seeing it.’ The example of the Stone- 
henge discoveries and the interest which this authoritative, 
vigorously written and pleasingly produced book will rekindle 
in stone circles will send us all looking with a fresh eye for 
carvings on the thousands of megalithic monuments that survive 

in western Europe. 
GLYN E. DANIEL 


Beloved Bro 


ELIZABETH BARRETT TO Mr. Boyp. Unpublished Letters of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning to Hugh Stuart Boyd. Introduced and 
edited by Barbara P. McCarthy. (John Murray, 35s.) 


HucH Stuart Boyp was one of those mildly depressed, and at 
times depressing, characters who hang with a faintly reproachful 
air around the purlieus of the literary world. Their major works 
have never been published or, if at length published, have been 
ignored by mercenary critics; their original contributions to 
history or scholarship, generally issued at their own expense, have 
somehow had but little effect on the minds of their contemporaries. 
Yet, at least in diligence and learning, they are often consciously 
superior to many flashy and much-advertised rivals; and their fine, 
care-worn, ascetic features grow sadder and nobler as the years 
go by. Boyd was an Irish gentleman, to heighten his lingering 
sense of wrong, and afflicted with ophthalmia, which culminated 
in complete blindness, to make his condition more intolerable. 
Luckily, however, he possessed a private income, and had a wife 
and daughter who, although he would not appear to have treated 
them very sympathetically, helped to cheer his literary retirement. 
And then, at length, he acquired a devoted disciple. In 1827, when 
he was a middle-aged man, living at Ruby Cottage, near the pretty 
‘own of Malvern Wells, Mr. Boyd learned that among his 
immediate neighbours was the brilliant young woman whose 
Essay on Mind had already excited his profound respect. Elizabeth 
Barrett and her family inhabited the curious mansion known as 
Hope End, a substantial country house ornamented with a bizarre 
skyline of minarets and Eastern domes. The mature man of letters 
and the twenty-one-year-old blue-stocking soon began to cor- 
respond. At first, they were not permitted to meet—Elizabeth 
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The Interpreter’s Bible 


“Commentary-making on a grand scale indeed,’ said The 
Church Times, ‘—— a work of rare distinction.’ 146 Bible 
scholars have collaborated on this twelve-volume com- 
mentary. It provides the two complete texts of the Author- 
ised and the Revised Standard Version side by side for 
ease of comparison, with full notes on every passage and 
long introductory articles. Volumes 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10 
and 11 have appeared. Volume ¢ has just been published, 
Volume 12 will be given free to purchasers of the complete 
set. 67s 6d each volume 


The Pattern of 
Christian Belief 


by J. W. D. SMITH DD ‘When the book is put down,” 
says The Spectator, ‘one is lett with admiration for the 
writer’s courage and clarity of mind. He deals faithfully 
yet simply with modern Biblical scholarship. . . . Dr 
Smith has a genius for the perception of significant par- 
ticulars.’ 12s 6d 


A Plea for Man 


by MARIO M. ROSSI The Italian biographer of Berkeley, 
himself a philosopher of distinction, attempts through an 
analysis of the meaning of personality, to restore man to a 
sense of his dignity before God. 

Edinburgh University Press gs 6d 


Jewish Religious 
Polemic 


by O. S. RANKIN This work by a distinguished authority 
on Judaism illustrates the type of polemical defence 
offered by Jewish scholars to the attack of Christian 
theologians. Translations from Hebrew and Latin are 
critically examined and explained. 

Edinburgh University Press 18s 


David Hume 
Writings on Economics 


edited by EUGENE ROTWEIN ‘The essays,” says The 
Economist, ‘have a unity and purpose that transcend their 
18th-century setting . . . can be re-read today with great 
profit.’ The book consists of nine of Hume’s essays and 
twelve extracts from his letters. 305 


The Philosophical Movement 
in the Thirteenth Century 


by Mgr. F. VAN STEENBERGHEN. ‘In a clear direct 
style,’ says The Tablet, ‘with facts and sources neatly mar- 
shalled and carefully examined, Professor van Steenberghen 
traces the various}movements. The book is welcome because 
it should clarify problems which were exemplified in the 
13th century, but which are no less real today.’ 1$s 
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V. and E. PETROV 
EMPIRE OF FEAR 


The joint autobiography of the Russian couple who 
sought political asylum in Australia in 1954. They 
describe their private lives and their careers in the 
NKvp. No more convincing and humanly interesting 
account of Russian Communism at work has ever 
been written, Illustrated. April 30. 18s 


FREE LOVE 
AND HEAVENLY SINNERS 


ROBERT SHAPLEN 


The highly entertaining story of a famous American 
scandal of the ’80s, when the evangelist Henry 
Ward Beecher seduced his parishioner, Mrs Tilton. 
Illustrated, April 30, 15s 


THE FREMANTLE DIARY 


‘Countless vivid impressions of the world’s last 
romantic war (the American Civil War)’, George 
Malcolm Thomson, Evening Standard. Col, Fremantle 
a British officer, spent a leave with the armies of the 
South and described all he heard and saw. 218 


WOLF MANKOWITZ 
MY OLD MAN’S A DUSTMAN 


The story of a cockney Don Quixote, In this new 
novel the author of Make Me an Offer and A Kid for 
Two Farthings excels himself as a comic writer and 
reveals a virtuoso’s command of language, May. 108 6d 


SIMON 
ELIZABETH HAMILTON 


A moving and distinguished novel about the nature 
of love, by the author of A River Full of Stars and 
The Year Returns, April 30. 10s 6d 


THE ROOM ON THE ROOF 
RUSKIN BOND 

Mr Bond was seventeen when he wrote this charm- 
ing story about a boy who runs away from ‘English’ 
India to find ‘Indian’ India, April 30. 10s 6d 
THE LOST BAY 

MANES SPERBER 


The third volume of the trilogy which began with 
The Wind and the Flame and continued with To Dusty 
Death, ‘An impressive achievement’, The Times 16s 


ANDRE DEUTSCH 


Write for our list: 12-14 Carlisle Street London W1 
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alleged a ‘deficiency in strength’ or the lack of time and transport: 
but, later, she was obliged to confess that her father had decide 
that for a ‘young female’ to visit a literary recluse, despite the fact 
that he was blind, middle-aged and respectably married, would 
be an unpardonable contravention of the ‘established Observances 
of society.’ Then, during the spring of 1828, Mr. Barrett Tevoked 
his ban; Elizabeth arrived at Ruby Cottage—after a terrifying 
adventure in a runaway pony carriage; and, on May 16, master 
and disciple, both impassioned students of Greek poetry, gy 
down together to construe and admire the opening Passages of 
the Edipus. 

The firm friendship that now sprang up lasted without inter. 
ruption from 1827 until 1847; and those twenty years saw a revojy. 
tionary change in the disciple’s private circumstances. Mr, Barrey 
suffered a disastrous financial setback; and he and his family |ef 
Hope End. On July 11, 1840, Elizabeth’s beloved ‘Bro,’ ‘th 
dearest of friends and brothers in one,’ was drowned while Sailing 
off Torquay, a tragedy for which, according to her latey 
biographer, the poetess secretly blamed herself; and she gradually 
declined into a state of chronic invalidism. Followed a period of 
morbid seclusion—with Flush lying on the end of the sofa, ivy 
clambering across the window-panes, and dust accumulating ang 
spiders crawling in the uncharted regions beneath the bed—which 
continued until the tempestuous advent of Robert Browning 
during the summer of 1845. But Mr. Boyd was never completely 
forgotten; and it says much for the qualities of both writers that 
they did not cease to correspond. Although she had long ago out. 
grown his influence, Elizabeth cherished her recollections of the 
lonely and disappointed scholar; while Mr. Boyd, although he had 
loved his pupil—with whom it is possible that at one time he 
may have been half ‘in love’—was far too dignified to give way to 
an ignoble show of jealousy. Some 240 letters, addressed by 
Elizabeth to her old friend, were preserved by the writer's only 
son; of which some sixty-seven were published by a Victorian 
editor. Miss Barbara McCarthy has now edited the unpublished 
correspondence; and for every student of nineteenth-century 
literature it makes a delightful and absorbing book. Elizabeth 
Barrett does not take her place among the greatest English letter. 
writers; but her epistolary style is fresh and fluent, notwithstanding 
the priggishness and pedantry that sometimes complicate her 
earlier effusions; and, since she wrote frequently and usually 
wrote at length, a reader can pursue the unfolding drama of her 
personal life, and observe the adult development of that extra 
ordinary mind and heart. The familiar aspects of the story are not 
the least enjoyable. It is always a pleasure to re-cross the threshold 
of the solemn house in Wimpole Street, enter the deep hush of 
Elizabeth’s cloistral bedroom and listen for the sound on the 
staircase of Mr. Barrett’s firm, majestic tread. But nothing can 
induce an affection for Flush—dear ‘Flushie’ who has just come 
‘galloping and prancing’ in and kissed his mistress’s pallid lips. 
He still strikes me, I must admit, as a peculiarly detestable little 
dog. 

PETER QUENNELL 


Woodnotes Tame 


FroM DoNNE TO MARVELL. Edited by Boris Ford. (Pelican 
Books, 3s. 6d.) 
THe Poetical Works oF Ropert HERRICK. Edited by L. C 
Martin. (Clarendon Press, £3 3s.) 
FoLLowInGc The Age of Chaucer and The Age of Shakespeare 
comes the third volume of the Penguin Guide to English Litera 
ture, From Donne to Marvell. The title of this book is thus in itself 
something of a manifesto: many would call it ‘The Age of Milton. 
Most of the ten contributors are docile pupils of Mr. Eliot and 
Dr. Leavis. They follow fashion in disparaging Milton by com 
parison with the Metaphysicals. So far from being the book’ 
central figure, Milton is admitted only as a poor relation. His 
‘mysticism’ and his debt to the Metaphysicals are stressed: Mr. 
Cormican even labours the obvious point that non-Christians can 
appreciate him. Bunyan is a gate-crasher too. In a chapter quaintly 
entitled ‘The Humanism of John Bunyan,’ Roman Catholic 
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‘can elements are painfully discovered in his. thought, 
Tudor elements in his prose. Together with this cultural orthodoxy 
what can only be called a retrospective sycophancy in some 
of the contributors. It is, no doubt, possible that Ben Jonson, 
poet of the Mermaid Tavern, was inspired by the ‘courtly and 
refined society’ of the Countess of Bedford. But is it useful literary 
criticism to Say that Cavalier poets ‘put the tone of the gentleman 
into poetry, that ‘Andrew Marvell was a gentleman’? (We recall 
Bunyan’s story of the ‘gentleman’ who threw his bastard child 
into the fire, ‘and there was an end of that.’) Can we really not 
appreciate Cavalier poetry without ‘especially close sympathy 
with the social and cultural attitudes and interests’ of Charles I's 
court? The authors do not suggest that to appreciate Milton we 
must share his republicanism. Charles’s court may have been 
gavourable to the full development of minor gifts.’ But not of 
major ones. George Herbert wrote his great poetry after he had 
turned away from the court; court taste probably accelerated the 
érama’s deplorable slide into decadence under Charles. That a 
vigorous intellectual life continued after purges of church and 
universities is only ‘surprising’ to those who know little of either. 
laud’s ‘great intellectual tolerance’ had not been very obvious 
jo the many protestants with whom he disagreed. The absence 
of censorship in the 1640s did more for literature than the court 
iad ever done. Hobbes dared to publish in English only under 
the Commonwealth. 

The real problems of the relation of literature to the political 
crisis of the seventeenth century are fully faced only in a stimulat- 
ing essay by Mr. Pennington, ‘Political Debate and Thomas 
Hobbes.’ There are many interesting suggestions too in the con- 
tributions of Miss M. Cox, Messrs. R. G. Cox, Phelps and Enright. 
But failure to recognise the central position of the religious and 
political conflicts deprives the book of unity. Take, for instance, 
the effect of Puritanism on English prose. ‘The Civil War was 
first fought out in styles of preaching. Puritans favoured plainness; 
courtier Anglicans clung to the ‘florid manner . . . with great 
learning and eloquence’ which George Herbert deliberately dis- 
carded for one ‘more plain and practical’ when preaching to his 
village congregation. During the Interregnum pamphlets became 
even more influential than sermons; so the utilitarian manner was 
forced on all who wished to convince wide audiences. Bunyan 
derived both in thought and in style from the radical pamphleteers 
of the revolutionary decades, and sold to the same public. We 
could have spared the rather naive pages telling us what Mr. 
Bradbrook thinks Marvell’s ‘Coy Mistress’ and ‘Horatian Ode’ 
are about for a discussion of these longer-term problems. 

The handsome new (and enlarged) edition of the Oxford 
Herrick comes at a time when he is out of fashion. “The Meta- 
physical manner is beyond Herrick’s powers of imagination,’ says 
Mr. Walton, who adds reprovingly that Herrick ‘lacks complexity.’ 
Mr. Martin thinks more highly of Herrick, specifically claiming 
that he shares ‘the complexity’ of his generation. Both assume the 
importance of being complicated. Warblers of native woodnotes 
wild are not allowed far up the slopes of Parnassus these days. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


North and South 


) Dorset RIVER. By Monica Hutchings. (Macdonald,+ 18s.) 
Lazy Rivers. By Alan Savory. (Geoffrey Bles, 16s.) 


BRECKLAND. By Olive Cook. (Robert Hale, 18s.) 


BA PLoucH oN THE MOUNTAIN. By Lawrence Morgan. (Odhams, 


12s. 6d.) 
Atonc HapriaN’s WALL. By David Harrison. (Cassell, 18s.) 
Lire IN SHETLAND. By Ursula Venables. (Oliver and Boyd, 15s.) 


AS Monica Hutchings takes us along the meandering Dorset 
River, the Stour, she herself keeps up a steady flow of conversa- 
lion. At least so it seems. for her writing is conversational, as when 
she says of Henstridge, ‘an awful number of motor-coaches pass 











through it. She is good company and. in an artless way. contrives | 


lo make us share her delight in the entrancing Dorset scene And 
her photographs are exceileut. As she disapproves of otier-hunuig, 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


The Background of the 


New Testament 
& its Eschatology 
EDITED BY 


W.D.DAVIES & D.DAUBE 


Twenty-six essays presented to Professor C.H. Dodd 
to honour a great teacher and scholar. The contri- 
butors include Roman Catholics and Protestants of 
all denominations. 7Os. net 


Reformers in India 


1793-1833 
KENNETH INGHAM 
An account of the work of the missionaries in India 


during a period of great Christian activity, based 
largely on the archives of missionary societies. 


18s. net 
The Law of 


State Succession 


D. P.O’CONNELL 
An inquiry into the legal principles governing the 
consequences of change of sovereignty, particularly 


in British practice. CAMBRIDGE STUDIES IN 
INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW. 


455. net 
The Records of 
Medieval England 


C.R. CHENEY 


In his inaugural lecture the Professor of Medieval 
History at Cambridge considers the value and use 
to be made of medieval records. 35. 6d. net 


Shakespeare Survey 9 
EDITED BY A.NICOLL 


The main themeof this ninth annual for playgoersand 
scholars is Hamlet. Contributors include —E. MARTIN 
BROWNE, FREDSON BOWERS and J. DOVER WILSON. 

Ready April 23rd. 215s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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SECKER & WARBURG’s 


I] magnificent Spring List includes 


ANGLO-SAXON ATTITUDES 
Angus Wilson’s new novel 


| to be published on May 14th. First Printing 3 4,000 
15s, 


THE DAY THE CENTURY ENDED 
Francis Irby Gwaltney 


“A war novel, but something more—with a second 
section of great lyrical beauty. . . . The scenes of 
warfare in the Pacific and the analysis of the hero’s 
fear are as well done as in any of the more widely 
publicised works in this field, and Mr. Gwaltney 
besides has imaginative gifts denied many of his 
contemporaries.” —JOHN DAVENPORT in the Observer. 

155. 








JOSEPH AND HIS BROTHERS 
Thomas Mann 


four or five great novels of this century.” —PHILIP 


“A unique and major work of art . . . one of the 
TOYNBEE in the Observer. 42s. 


OBSCENITY AND THE LAW 
Norman St. John-Stevas 


“Useful, important and extremely entertaining.” — 
J. B. PRIESTLEY. 


“A most scholarly, practical and informative book.” 
—LORD JUSTICE BIRKETF. 255. 


TAXES WITHOUT TEARS 
C. A. V. Smith 


“Fanciful book on the abolition of income tax 
backed by: the most convincing arguments. A text- 
book for Sir Robert Boothby on his crusade.”— 
Manchester Evening News. 1§s. 


LAW AND DISORDER IN KENYA 
Peter Evans 


“A blistering book is out today which will turn 
even the pink pin of Kenya’s settlers to an angry 
purple.” —Bulletin. 18s. 


CAT ON A HOT TIN ROOF 
Tennessee Williams 


“‘He has never employed his superb playwriting 
technique to better effect. His dialogue rips along 
with force and intense feeling.”—Manchester Even- 
ing News. 12s. 6d. 


SECKER & WARBURG 
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she might not like Lazy Rivers which is very much a Spo; . 
book. Usually the ordinary reader finds books of the kind tog 
factual and dull, but Alan Savory paints in his background ip 
most effective way. We are told that he is lazier with the pen thas 
with the gun; and that is obvious enough, when we Tead 
statements as, ‘the wind ran among the reeds like a cornfield,’ jt 
is a pity, for some of his descriptions are very graphic; I doubt if 
W. H. Hudson has given us a better idea of the Norfolk Coast, 

In sharp contrast to that watery region is arid Breckland, about 
which Olive Cook writes with great charm and sympathetic under 
standing. It is, as she says, a steppe country; in fact, one or two 
of its rare plants have come from the Russian steppes. She js 
sensitive to its ‘primeval apartness,’ and can understand its lover 
W. G. Clarke, shaving with a prehistoric flint implement found 
near Brandon. She regrets the changes which have come OVer this 
unique piece of England, due mainly to military camps and Conifer 
plantations; ‘the sense of spacious repose, impressing upon man 
his own insignificance, has departed from the landscape,’ No om 
should go to Breckland without this book, an admirable study of 
‘the humour and structure of the region’; but it can also 
recommended to those who do not contemplate a visit, 

When often a mountain, island or farm is bought with a view to 
writing a book about it, it is a relief to feel that it was not ip 
order to write A Plough on the Mountain that Lawrence Morgan 
bought Cefn Glas, Blue Ridge, a farm which, I imagine, looks 
down on the Upper Wye Valley from the Radnorshire side. That 
is evident from the concluding chapter in which he discusses the 
prospects of mountain farming. As the farm was both remote and 
half-derelict, and nine farmers out of ten would have said he was 
mad to buy it, he must have been making an experiment, not 
only with the land, but even more with himself. People, he says 
‘should make peace with themselves before they ever venture into 
these hills, where there is an ever-present danger of them meeting 
themselves face to face.’ But the result of his purchase was that he 
found ‘those things which money cannot purchase—freedom, 
beauty and fulfilment of endeavour.’ His story was worth telling 
and is well told. 

Sometimes Mr. Morgan indulges in a happy fancy, as when he 
sees dew-laden cobwebs on a hedge sparkling like mislaid tiaras; 
in Along Hadrian’s Wall, David Harrison also has fancies, but 
some of them are most odd. On the first day of his walk along the 
Wall he found the weather growing wetter and colder and blacker 
‘until one might have been living in the inside of an egg,’ but he 
hoped ‘that the weather would be less wholesale on the morrow,’ 
The Wall, however, he describes with more exactitude, and as 
he gives the latest results of excavation, his book is a most 
admirable guide. Where his fancy comes in is in bringing to vivid 
life a typical scene of the Roman time; yet this is much more than 
fancy, for evidently it is based on a sound scholarship. He takes 
us from one end of the Wall to the other, and though the way is 
long and arduous, the journey is far from being tiring. 

From Hadrian’s Wall to Shetland is a far cry, though there 
appears to be no doubt that Shetland was what the Romans, 
descrying it from a distance, called Ultima Thule. Ursula Venables 
is a southerner, for no educated Scot speaks of bairns and tatties, 
but here she spent eight years studying animal life. Had she added 
‘My’ to the title, Life in Shetland, it would have explained the 
nature of the book; modesty need not have prevented her, for 
the book is a delightful record. She shows us her home on the 
western coast of Mainland and introduces us to her neighbours. 
One is an old woman who thanked the minister for giving her 4 
lift; ‘Don’t mention it,’ he said, and she replied, ‘Na, na, I'll no’ 
tell a soul.’ She takes us on picnicking excursions to some of the 
islands, so difficult of access. Her descriptions are admirable, a 
when she views sea-creeks from a boat: ‘the geos were frog-cold 
and echoed round us like a well, a sounding-board for all the 
shrill bird cries overhead.’ She has much to say about birds, and 
while she can describe them as a naturalist she can also make us 
hear their cries. But her account of seals, who suckle their young 
under the water, is even better. These excursions make me wonder 
if I have not actually visited the islands, and not just gazed at them 


from Mainland. ANDREW YOUNG 
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Carlota and Mancini 


~—Tue STorY OF CHARLOTTE AND MaAkxIMILIAN OF 
Mexico. By Princess Bibesco. (Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) 
Lous XIV AND Mariz Mancini. By Monica Sutherland, (Cape, 


16s.) 

Caxtota is subtitled “A Historical Romance,’ but there was nothing 

ticularly romantic about the marriage of Princess Charlotte of 
Belgium to the brother of the Austrian Emperor, nor in their 
subsequent tragic involvement in world politics, where they seem 
to have been puppets rather than protagonists. A great historical 
novel might have been made from their Mexican adventure, their 
disillusionment, their abandonment by Louis Napoleon, Char- 
lotte’s fruitless journey to Europe to appeal for he!p against the 
rebels, her madness, her husband’s death and her long survival. 
Instead, Princess Bibesco has devoted half her short book to the 
early life of Maximilian, his reputedly Napoleonic origins, his 
courtship and marriage. Nothing is added to the bare historic 
facts except some dialogue and descriptions of scenery, and it 
is hard to gather what these Europeans were doing in Mexico, or 
why Charlotte went mad or why Maximilian was shot. The whole 
book reads like a film scenario and, no doubt, will make a highly 
successful one. 

Mrs. Sutherland, on the other hand, has chosen a subject which 
is supposed to have inspired Racine’s Bérénice, and, though her 
style is not at all poetic, she does manage to give a clear idea of 
the characters and the setting of her romantic tragedy. She shows 
the isolation of the young Louis XIV, a king at five years old, 
brought up by a Spanish mother and the Italian Cardinal Mazarin; 
also the anomalous position of the Cardinal’s nieces, mere 
nobodies from the dynastic point of view but heiresses to his great 
wealth and brought to the French Court as children in order to 
make splendid matches. They were the only girls allowed to 
associate as equals with the young King, and it is not surprising 
that he should have fallen in love with one of them, though strange 
that it should be Marie, the plain, intelligent one, and stranger 
that he should have expected to marry her. The Queen Mother 
was horrified and though the Cardinal might, in other circum- 
stances, have been pleased, he was engaged in negotiating a peace 
treaty with Spain which entailed the marriage of Louis to the 
Infanta. Mazarin, therefore, used all his influence in breaking off 
the love affair, persuaded Louis to go on a progress through his 
dominions while the treaty was pending, and sent Marie and two 
of her sisters into semi-captivity in a castle near La Rochelle. 
Louis, in the end, sacrificed his love to reasons of state and Marie 
was sent back to Italy and unwillingly married to a Prince 
Colonna. The whole episode made an ineradicable impression on 
the King and, on his return journey from the Spanish border 
where he had been married, he left his bride for three days while 
he visited the castle where Marie had stayed, wandered by the 
seashore and slept in her room. This romantic behaviour, more 
appropriate to the nineteenth than the seventeenth century, 
marked the last time that the Sun King appeared without a mask. 
Mrs. Sutherland’s book is delightfully illustrated with contempo- 
rary medals, paintings and engravings and would have been even 
more satisfying if she had given a brief sketch of Marie Mancini’s 
subsequent career. 

PANSY PAKENHAM 


Priest Militant 


NAUGHT FoR your Comrort. By Trevor Huddleston. (Collins, 
12s 6d.) 
SouTH AFRICA WITHOUT Presupice. By H. Maclear Bate. (Werner 
Laurie, 18s.) 
Four out of five books on Africa are sheer grind. Father 
Huddleston’s book, by contrast, although it is about human misery 
and frustration and despair, is sheer joy. This has nothing to do 
With literary merits, in which Father Huddleston is not much 
interested. His book is a succession of episodes, drawn from his 
life in South Africa—chiefly in Sophiatown, a suburb of Johannes- 
burg—fused by his love of what he knows, written in the context 
of his ‘sudden, unwanted, but inevitable departure.’ 





SLAVOMIR 
RAWICZ 


Book Society 
oice for April 


Slavomir Rawicz was arrested by the Russians in 
November, 1939, and sentenced to twenty-five years 
forced labour. He broke out from his Siberian prison 
with six companions. 

Near Lake Baikal they found a fugitive Polish girl. 
She joined the party. 

They crossed the Trans-Siberian railway; entered 
Outer Mongolia; struggled across the Gobi Desert. 
The girl was the first to die. They reached Tibet; and 
the four survivors climbed the barrier of the Himalayas 
to freedom. 

No one pursued them. They had no compass, no 
maps. They walked into the emptiness of Asia. 


9th April. 4thimp. Maps. 155. 





Harold Nicolson 


THE ENGLISH 
SENSE OF HUMOUR 


Harold Nicolson’s brilliant but little-known essay on 
“The English Sense of Humour” (it has only hitherto 
been printed in a limited edition de /uxe) is the principal 
item in this new collection of seven commentaries. 


19th April. 155. 
Coming in July 
ST. JOHN ERVINE 


Bernard Shaw: His 
Lite, Work and Friends 
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1906 & 1956 


EVERYMAN'S LIBRARY 


The Golden Jubilee and the publication 
of the thousandth volume of the most 
comprehensive series of its kind, ranging over 
all great literature in, or translated into, English 
+ 
PUBLICATION MARCH 29 


No 1000 ARISTOTLE’S No 999 MANZONI’S 


_ METAPHYSICS THE BETROTHED 
Edited and translated by jon J Promessi Sposi, translated by 
WARRINGTON. Introduction by ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN. The first 
SIR DAVID ROSS. A work recog- and greatest of all Italian novels 
@ized as of basic importance in in the translation which has con- 
the history of civilization, here tributed more than any other 
wendered for the first time as single factor to the recognition in 
easily comprehensible as possible the English-speaking world of 
@ the Everyman reader. 7s. |Manzoni’s greatness. 576 pp. 7s. 


Among many other new volumes and editions are: the Plays of 
Aeschylus, the Plays of Euripides (2 vols.), Everyman and 
Medieval Miracle Plays, Balzac’s Eugénie Grandet, Smollett’s 
Peregrine Pickle (2 vols.), Stow’s Survey of London . . . and 
coming shortly, Milton’s Poems and Coleridge’s masterpiece 
Biographia Literaria, both in new texts. . There are in fact 
already 250 volumes in the larger format at 6s. or 7s. each, and 
more than 400 in the original size at 5s. each. 
Biography, Fiction, Poetry, Drama, Travel, Philo- 
sophy, Religion; these are some of the sections 
covering 500 great authors’ works, all detailed in the 
36-page catalogue which may be had free. 
* Buy the books from Booksellers throughout the world 
a 


J: M- DENT & SONS LTD 
ALDINE HOUSE BEDFORD STREET LONDON Ww.C.2 


Publishers of Everyman’s Library 
—_———————ESESESSES> i __ 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Everyman’s English Dictionary 
D. C. Browning .a.,6..i71 


New up-to-date edition of this renowned dictionary, re- 
edited for the larger format of Everyman’s Reference Library 
§0,000 references, including slang, technical, and American 
words ; with 1,000 new words and usages, and many special 


features. 10s, 6d 


COMING APRIL I9 
Dylan Thomas in America 
Fohn Malcolm Brinnin 


The dramatic, moving, and unvarnished story of the poet’s 
progress through the North American continent during 
four visits, and his plunge into death in New York 

With 8 pages ot photographs. 183 


Starlight and Storm 
Gaston Rebuffat 


A vivid record of the ascent of the six greatest north taces of the 

Alps. Translated by WILFRID NOYCE and SIR JOHN HUNT 
Foreword by SIR |OHN HUNT 

With 37 pages of photographs, maps and diagrams in [ext. 

Ids 
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Why is this a book altogether out of the common run? Partl 
because everything that Father Huddleston says about Soy 
Africa springs from a coherent theology. He is a member of the 
Community of the Resurrection, an Anglican monastic Order 
founded by Bishop Gore, and belongs by conviction tg the 
militant tradition within the Church not-so-militant, ‘It was Father 
Basil Jellicoe . . . who first inspired me with the thought—whic) 
has since become a passion—that it is a mockery of God to tej 
people to be honest and pure and good if you are making thes 
things impossible by consenting to the evil of bad housing,’ The 
belief that the meaning, or part of the meaning, of the Kingdom 
of Heaven is the struggle for social justice here on earth shook 
complacencies in late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
England. But in contemporary South Africa where the barbarism 
of a class-ridden society is overlaid and intensified by the 
barbarism of a race-ridden society, and the frontiers of class ang 
race are scarcely distinguishable—and the mixture is labelled 
‘White civilisation—the Church Militant (in Bishop Gore’s or 
William Temple’s sense) is bound to be regarded as totally subvyer. 
sive of good order and discipline. To go about—as Father Huddle. 
ston went about for twelve years—not merely preaching that Jacob 
Ledwaba, or Tryphena Mtemba, or Ma Malunga, ought to be 
treated as unique human persons rather than as aspects of ‘the 
Native Problem,’ but actually treating them as persons, and 
interfering (as far as humanly possible) with the normal operations 
of the White Man’s State when it refused to treat them as persons 
—this was evident sedition. 

Naught for your Comfort has also a quality of truth that is 
often missing in reports on Africa, even by honest, intelligent 
observers—the kind of truth that is associated with participation 
While there is no attempt to minimise the degree to which African 
man is mocked and degraded by a State which segregates him in 
a ‘location’; controls all his movements by Pass Laws; insists 
that he should be educated to accept his inferior, Bantu, station in 
life: surrounds his world with a barbed wire fence, and condemns 
him to perpetual non-existence as a ‘Communist’ if he tries to 
break out of it—it is made quite clear that even in hell there is 
poetry and pleasure. Some of the best writing in the book is about 
Sophiatown, Father Huddleston’s home and battleground, which 
is now (under the Western Areas Removal Scheme) being rooted 
up—ostensibly as a slum-clearance scheme, but in fact because 
‘White Johannesburg had encroached upon black Johannesburg 
and so, naturally, black Johannesburg must move on.’ Sophiatown, 
recalling ‘Sancta Sophia, Holy Wisdom, and the dreaming city 
where her temple is built,’ was in fact named after the wife of 
Mr. Tobiansky, who bought the land on which the suburb stands 
some fifty years ago; called the streets after his children— Edith 
and Gerty and Bertha and Toby and Sol’; and, since Europeans 
wouldn’t buy, sold plots to Africans. For all its squalor, ‘Sophia- 
town is [or was] a community,’ in which children play; girls grow 
up and get into trouble, boys scrape to get through matric, or 
get drawn into ‘tsotsi’ gangs; young men struggle against TB; the 
‘Sophiatown Scottish’ all-female band parades on Sunday after- 
noons, dressed in tartan kilts, and all the people dance behind 
them. Indeed, it is not the existence of hell—which has its own 
gaiety and beauty—that Father Huddleston finds terrifying, but 
the insidious habit of tolerating hell, which has enfeebled the 
European community—and its Churches. 


Poor Mr. Bate. His title gives him away. Father Huddleston 
begins with a clear statement of purpose—‘What I shall try to 
avoid is that most common and persistent error in all such assess- 
ments—the attempt to be impartial.’ Mr. Bate, I am sure, genuinely 
intends to write ‘without prejudice’ : 

It is singularly unfortunate that for a hundred years South 
Atrica has been a Tom Tiddler’s ground for prating prelates and 
lesser ecclesiastical fry who collectively have stirred up racialism 
to the detriment of the doctrine of goodwill and brotherly love 


which it is their function to propagate. 


All the old tunes are here— ‘Don’t be beastly; we have a unique 

problem; outsiders can’t understand; outside criticism only makes 

everything more difficult.’ Thank God for one turbulent priest. 
THOMAS HODGKIN 
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, the A Biography of FRA NCES COUNTESS WALDEGRAVE 
ather 1821-1879 


aa Osbert Wyndham Hewett 
) te 
these The story of Lady Waldegrave is among the most astonishing 
The in the social history of nineteenth-century England, and her 
dom reputation is enhanced by the publication of this excellent 
hook and sympathetic biography."—The Manchester Guardian. 


tury With Illustrations. 21s net 
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| - ‘MY DEAR DUCHESS’ 
5 an 
elled Social and Political Letters to 

S or the Duchess of Manchester, 1858-69 
n Edited by A. L. Kennedy 

acob The real history of a period, it is said, has to be sought in 
0 be the indiscretions of the great. If so, Lord Clarendon is CH —» 2S 
‘the eminently worthy of attention. The more interesting of his OS 

and indiscretions are his frank, newsy letters to the Duchess of ae 
tions Manchester.’ —Daily Telegraph. With Illustrations. 21s net ie COMING 13th APRIL 
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Delinquent Boys 
ALBERT K. COHEN 


With an introduction by W. J. H. Sprott 

THE CULTURE OF THE GANG. Why is it that gangs are 
formed? Professor Cohen’s study spotlights the causes 
of Teddy Boy groups in our cities and courts. 
International Library of Sociology. 21s. net 


Piecing Together the Past 
V. GORDON CHILDE 


“A man of vast learning . . . by his objective analysis 
of the real aims (and limitations) of modern archzology 
Professor Childe has done it a great service.” Times 
Literary Supplement. 18s. net 
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in the British Parliament 
P. A. BROMHEAD 


A thorough work on a highly topical problem, with 
analyses covering the last fifty years. 25s. net 
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tion Desmond Neill 
ol Autobiography and travel, amusement, fact and philosophy 
are blended with great skill and enjoyment in this penetrating 
picture of some of the personal problems of West meeting 
a East, Mr. Neill joined the Malayan Civil Service after the 
— war and is now Labour Officer in Singapore. 
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cause ; An account of the operations of a typical collective 
sburg Introduced and edited by farm, by the man who was its chairman during the years 


town, Barbara P. McCarthy = 1947 to 1949. International Library of Sociology. 
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fe of This most interesting correspondence began when Mrs. 


te Browning was twenty and lasted for twenty years. The letters ote 7 
aa are quite unlike any of her others. She was writing to a man a8 The Sociology 
twenty years older than herself whom she regarded as her 2 s 

pas Bor and mentor ssn. || Of an English Village 

grow a8 W. M. WILLIAMS 

ap TWILIGHT OF THE MAHARAJAS °£ The author lived with the people of Gosforth, in West 

3; the ° . Cumberland, for two years, and the result of his 

after- Sir Kenneth F itze, K.C.LE. research remedies the almost complete neglect of rural 

ehind sociology in England. J/nternational Library of Sociology. 

a experience of that princely wonderland before its decline. 25s. net 

3, Dut Sir Kenneth’s last years there saw the terrible final collapse 

d the and he has much to say on how far their fate was justifiable 
i OF inevitable. With Illustrations. 15s net 
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The German Fifth Column in 
the Second World War 


LOUIS DE JONG 


Was there ever a German military fifth column? The 
evidence is here sifted carefully, with surprising results. 
28s. net 
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By Land and Sea 


THE DRAMA OF THE SCHARNHORST. By Captain Fritz-Otto Busch. 
(Robert Hale, 15s.) 


To SEA IN A SIEVE. By Peter Bull. (Peter Davies, 15s.) 


THE Cape Horn BreeED. By Captain William H. S. Jones (Andrew 
Melrose, 21s.) 


THE LonG Roap Home. By Adrian Vincent. (Allen and Unwin, 
15s.) 


IN THEIR SHALLOW GRAVES. By Benno Zeiser. (Elek Books, 16s.) 
BEHIND THE LINES. Edited by Irwin R. Blacker. (Cassell, 18s.) 


The difference between the best type of British naval war 
memoir and the average German one is to be found in the opening 
paragraphs of the first two of these books. Peter Bull, the actor 
(you may have seen him in Waiting for Godot—he was the large 
man with the whip), starts off breezily with: ‘I had better make 
it clear at the outset that the sea was not in my blood, and I 
took jolly good care that my blood was not in the sea.’ Captain 
Busch opens with some familiar remarks about ships being living 
things and then owlishly tells us: ‘The Scharnhorst definitely 
had a soul.’ Admittedly Captain Busch’s bromides are treasured 
equally by English writers, but no German alive is capable of 
composing such a sentence as Mr. Bull’s. 


The Drama of the Scharnhorst is no better or worse than a 
dozen similar books which have come out of Germany during 
the last few years. It suffers, as they all do, from over-dramatisa- 
tion, sentiment and superficiality. Two-thirds of it are devoted 
to the ship’s last operation, but as only thirty-six men survived 
this and only one of them, Petty Officer Godde, was articulate, 
the veracity of what is described is often in doubt. Most of the 
time one is, so to speak, waiting for Gédde; and Captain Busch’s 
flights of fancy as to how Admiral Fraser is faring meanwhile 
do not make this any easier : 

‘Should we encounter the Scharnhorst,’ said Sir Bruce, rising 
slightly on his toes (did he have the hiccups? one wonders) ‘I 
have decided first to close with the enemy at once and to open 
fire with starshell at a range of about 12,000 yards.’ He paused 
and looked at the commander of the flagship, Captain the Hon. 
G. H. E. Russell. The Captain nodded gravely. 

This is good Boy’s Own Paper stuff, but nothing more. Mr. 
Bull on the other hand has achieved that rare thing, a war memoir 
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to satisfy both the intelligentsia and the extrovert. It is a fun 
book, based (like most funny war books) on the comed J 

; Y of 
errors. While the Germans solemnly scan enemy hori 
exchanging dialogue-of inordinate tedium, clumsiness and | 
Mr. Bull goes crashing gaily from harbour to harbour on his 
Rosinante of a landing craft. He invites us to laugh at his oop. 
fusion and inefficiency, and we do; yet never far away is the 
reverse of the coin, the power and the glory. When we read thy 
Mr. Bull finished the war as a flotilla commander with a medal 
for gallantry, we are not surprised; that the fool should mate 
good is the necessary dénouement of such a story. 

In The Cape Horn Breed Captain William Jones tells P, R 
Stephenson the story of his apprenticeship in the sailing ship 
British Isles from 1905 to 1909. It is an enthralling story, ang 
thanks to Captain Jones’s remarkable memory for detail, the 
atmosphere of the life on board is vividly conveyed. The chara. 
ters too—Captain Barker and the Bucko Mate especially—come 
beautifully alive, and the description of that first terrible voyage 
round the Horn is as good as anything in Conrad. 

The Long Road Home is a private soldier’s account of five 
years’ captivity as prisoner of war, and as such, valuable. Officers 
who have criticised the not very creditable things that happen in 
it should remember that they teach their men to obey, not to 
question, and that their involuntary abandonment of them as 
prisoners of war leaves them without leadership, encouragement 
or example at a time when they most need it. Jn Their Shallow 
Graves is about the war in Russia, and the publishers have put 
the book together in a very novel way. This is to print pages 
113-128 after pages 1-16, then to take a deep breath and start 
again with page 33. This means that pages 16-33 we don't get 
at all, and pages 113-128 we get twice. An original idea certainly, 
but I fear it hasn’t quite come off. Behind the Lines consists of 
twenty-eight stories of guerrilla warfare by such practised handsas 
Stanley Moss, Fitzroy Maclean, George Millar, Otto Skorzeny and 
Bernard Fergusson. Good for the bedside table. 

LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


Mendelian Merry-Go-Round 


A GuIDE To EarTH History. By Richard Carrington. (Chatto 
and Windus, 21s.) 


OFFHAND, I can think of no book which covers more detail in less 
space than this one. It starts with chaos. Before you can say 
Claudius Ptolemy of Alexandria, the universe has been tied up 
in a neat cosmic parcel and the author has galloped off on a survey 
of the earth extending over three or four thousand million years 
which is, of course, what he promised to do on the title page. Men 
certainly begin to emerge, shyly, on page 194, but by that time 
the reader will probably be convinced that Mr. Carrington is 
mostly concerned about the weird and wonderful organisms, large 
and small, which moulded us into the Mendelian merry-go-round. 

It seems that prehistory, like the relationship of less distant 
incidents, depends entirely on the observer’s viewpoint. Chemists 
and physicists could, no doubt, provide a satisfactory explanation 
for the whole of creation in terms of a 100-odd elements and the 
laws of thermodynamics; a really detached earth-historian might 
regard the totality of life merely as a fanciful kind of rust afflicting 
the skins of certain lukewarm minor planets. But the author is 
clearly a biologist by interest, and the greater part of his book 
relates how one beast followed another up the evolutionary tree. 
He is also a catastrophist, that is to say, his geological periods are 
marked violently by evolutionary upheavals, holocausts and the 
like which bring to mind that awful Walt Disney picture of the 
last stegosaur, or some such reptile, staggering away from the last 
dried-up water-hole in the last Mesozoic plain. But surely it took 
millions of years of Eocene sunlight to warm up the blood of the 
mammals sufficiently for them to be able to disregard the worst of 


the weather? I am all for smoothing out the time-scale. And thet, 
again, Mr. Carrington is perhaps over-preoccupied by the neces 
sity of getting everything in, particularly in the early chapters, 
when theory follows theory with an effect as parching as the 


Greek names of fossils of Devonian fish. Speculation about the 
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creation of organic life from inorganic ‘un-life’ is doubly pre- 
carious today when many physicists seem to be of the opinion 
that the young earth was not subject to the so-called constants of 
physics. But above all this is a courageous, creditable and clearly 
written book, which must represent a mountain of labour. 

JOHN HILLABY 


It’s a Crime 


THE SECOND Man. By Edward Grierson. (Chatto and Windus, 
13s. 6d.) It’s difficult to see how, or by whom, this tale could be 
bettered, of a woman barrister who worries away, in the teetb 
of hostile witnesses and her client’s lies, at what she believes to 
be the truth about a murder. The character of a gallant but 
tactfully impulsive advocate is beautifully drawn—entirely in 
terms of her conduct and cross-examining in court—and so are 
the varying atmospheres of assize, Court of Appeal, and chambers 
in a provincial town. 


I Witt Speak DaccGers. By Maurice Procter. (Hutchinson, 
10s. 6d.) Also set in Yorkshire, also very sensible, matter-of-fact, 
and near to life as we know it, but this time by somebody who 
knows police procedure as Mr. Grierson knows the circuit mess 
and the robing room. Patient questioning is made readable by 
likely dialogue and a spare style. 


THE Paper Cuase. By Julian Symons. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) A 
lively and literate detective-story writer—as it might be Mr. 
Symons—takes a job at a ‘progressive’ school to get ‘material.’ 
Author and character, between them, dredge up an odd assort- 
ment, from an ageing homosexual double-crosser to a single- 
minded heterosexual young matron. There’s a touch of the old 
sardonic humour, and more than a touch of style, but Mr. Symons 
seems one stage further removed from plausibility than he was 
in The Thirty-First of February and The Narrowing Circle. 


BUTCHER, BAKER, MURDER-MAKER. By Mystery Writers of 
America. (Macdonald, 12s. 6d.) Nineteen short stories of crime 
and detection, in which an English writer, Michael Gilbert, shows 
up especially well with a neat, light tale of police ferreting, and 
America strikes back with a splendid piece of technical know- 
ingness, atmosphere and tension by Brett Halliday. 


BuTcHER’s Dozen. By The Crime Writers’ Association. 
(Heinemann, 15s.) This collection of fifteen English short stories 
gives shorter measure for a higher price. But Julian Symons is 








CREATIVE INTUITION 
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Jacques Maritain 


“Magisterial in scope and execution. . . . A sum- 
mary of all (Maritain’s) thinking on esthetics, it 
will surely rank with True Humanism and The 
Degrees of Knowledge as the chief monument of what 
Mr. Eliot has called the most powerful force in 
contemporary French philosophy.’ 

Times Literary Supplement 
69 Illustrations 3rd Impression 425. 


BLACK PEARL 
A. & E. Odell Sheehan 


‘The remarkable subject of this biography, born a 
slave, became a much-loved philanthropist, the 
friend of menand women ofall classes.’ Sunday Times 
‘Pierre Toussaint’s exemplary career should be a 
model for white people as well as coloured.’ Spectator 
Illustrated 16s. 
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in superb form here, with his seedy little tale of pen-friends, ang 
there’s a macabre and moving fairground story that cries Out to 
be made into a film—preferably by Italians. 

LANDSCAPE WITH DeEaD Dons. By Robert Robinson. (Gollancg, 
10s. 6d.) The detective is called Autumn; the college Porter 
Tantalum. There is a reporter by name of Bum, Which—ang 
whom—I find it hard to forgive the author (himself a journalist 
though I would forgive him much for calling the butler Dimbleby 
Exhaustingly high-spirited, as you see; and the murder is 
unmasked at Parson’s Pleasure, which means an edifying scamper 
in the starko all the way to the Martyrs’ Memorial. It is the 
Regius Professor of Medicine, by the way, who ascertains the 
cause of death—and it was to the Vice-Chancellor, no less, that 
Death, the Great Psychiatrist, came. 

A Most ContaGious Game. By Samuel Grafton. (Rupert Hart. 
Davis, 12s. 6d.) A more successful, if less sophisticated, attempt 
than Mr. Robinson’s to yoke satire and the sinister, is this tale 
of a simple soul of a reporter who goes native in the New York 
underworld. Sometimes funny, sometimes frightening; very read. 
able, and not quite like any other tale of murder, brutality ang 
gambling I’ve ever come across. 

MAIGRET’S REVOLVER. By Simenon. (Hamish Hamilton, 
10s. 6d.) A hundred and fifty pages for half a guinea seems short 
measure, but it’s interesting to see London in general, and the 
Savoy in particular, through Maigret’s eyes: does the Metro. 
politan Police really check hotel registers for aliens every night? 
Especially interesting to learn Maigret’s first names at last: Jules. 
Joseph Anthelme. 

THE JUDGE AND THE HATTER. By Simenon. (Hamish Hamilton, 
13s. 6d.) Twice as much reading for only another three bob— 
and the extra value isn’t only in the number of pages. Of the two 
short novels here, one is a hypnotic account of a murder trial in 
which the judge realises ‘the impossibility of one human being 
understanding another,’ and the second, for all its far-fetched 
plot, paints a picture of La Rochelle—fog, frost and defeat— 
that recalls every film Jean Gabin has ever played. 

DEATH IN THE QUADRANGLE. By Eilis Dillon. (Faber, 10s. 6d) 
There have been fictional murders at Oxford, Cambridge and (I 
seem to remember) Bletchley Universities; here, surely for the 
first time, is murder at a Dublin University located in Phenix 
Park. You can imagine the talk: indeed, you look over your 
shoulder now and again for Dr. Gogarty. 

INVASION OF Privacy. By Harry Kurnitz. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 10s. 6d.) Don’t be put off by the ill-drawn wrapper: this 
is a highly intelligent, light thriller, with a brilliantly ingenious 
motive for a curious crime, and some apt and funny side-glances 
at Hollywood into the bargain. CHRISTOPHER PYM 


Toytown Express 


DIAMONDS ARE Forever. By Ian Fleming. (Cape, 12s. 6d.) 


WE all think that we could write a good thriller if we tried; and 
when, four years ago, Mr. Fleming published his first one it was 
generally taken to be a flash in the pan. A forked flash, perhaps, 
and a pan from Vatel’s batterie; but not something that would 
become as regular as Encke’s comet. 

Well, we were mistaken. Punctual himself, Mr. Fleming is # 
source of punctuality in others; and he now has a large public, 
for whom spring perusals are as important as spring migrations 
are for others. What is it that draws them? Partly, of course, the 
sheer excitement which Mr. Fleming makes us feel in spite of out 
better, or more solemn, selves. Outwardly no swot, he gets up his 
subjects so thoroughly that we end by feeling that we too could 
play bridge for £150 a hundred, break a man’s pelvis with the 
back of our hand, or combat a sea-monster five fathoms below 
the surface. But there is more to it than that. In Diamonds Are 
Forever, he invests an 1870 wood-burning locomotive with his 
own brand of lunatic poetry; and when at last the over-heated 
veteran comes pounding along the track in pursuit of the heroine, 
we feel against all reason that a noble animal is somehow being 
outraged. It is our affection that Mr. Fleming engages; and he dos 
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Dictionary of 
English Furniture 


New and Revised edition 
by Ralph Edwards. 3 volumes: 


Georgian 
Cabinet-Makers 


Ralph Edwards. New and 
Revised edition. Describes 


10 in. x 15 in. 3,000 illustra- and illustrates the achieve- 
tions (43 in full colour). ments of 100 craftsmen. 
30 guineas. 232 illustrations. 3 guineas. 





English Country Houses: Early Georgian 


Christopher Hussey. “‘A treasure fit tor any library.’’—Yorkshire 
Post. 124in.x10in. Over 400 photographs. 6 guineas. 
“There is no need to point out that Mr. Hussey is as agreeable as 
he is learned. And there is really no need to praise the unfor- 
tunately unidentified photographers from Country Life who have 
provided the illustrations. Their unpretentious achievement 
comes as close to perfection in the field of architectural 
photography as may be expected in our lifetime. What is more, the 
places of this British export have been reproduced with a devotion 
to detail chat is bound to embarrass the publishers of architectural 
books in France, Germany, and the United States. The truth is 
that this is the most beautifully printed book on architecture that 
has been seen in America for a longer time than any architectura! 
historian would care to remember.’’—Wayne Andrews. 

Quoted from The American ‘‘Saturday Review’ 
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Christopher Hussey. John Fleming. 
313 photographs. 25s 96 photographs. 25s. 
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EARLY SPRING BOOKS 


Ttaly for Begirmerd 


GEORGE MIKES 


Having laid bare the souls of the French and the Germans in 
LITTLE CABBAGES and UBER ALLES, Mr. Mikes now 
flourishes his scalpel at the Italians. 
Drawings by David Langdon. 


Vapour Trails - 


MIKE LITHGOW 


in direct succession to Neville Dukes’ TEST PILOT and Lith- 
gow’s own MACH ONE comes this exciting documentary, in 
which a dozen famous Test Pilots describe their most thrilling 
*xperience. 


lilustrated 13s 6d 


Sewage Sahara 


RALPH SLEIGH 


The terrible and heroic desert experiences, during his third and 
most gallant attempt, of the man who had twice before beaten 
he trans-African motoring record. 


Illustrated 13s 6d 


Company of Heaven 


JULIAN CALLENDER 


A vitriolic and devastating novel of clerical life, written by a 
Church of England clergyman under a pseudonym, which 
should rock every pulpit in the land. 

“I am reading it with great pleasure and much amusement.’ 
Gilbert Harding. 


13s 6d 
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To Sea in a Sieve 
Peter Bull 


“Entrancingly funny.”,—S. Times. “What good company !”— 
Nancy Spain. “Spendid fun.”—T7.L.S. “Engrossing.”— 
Manch, Eve. News. “Delightful.”—L’pool Dly. Post. 15Ss 


A Stillness in the Air — 
Elisabeth Kyle 


“Charged with its merriment and its impending despair, her 
narrative has a remarkable wisdom and beauty of texture.””-— 
The Times. Book Society Recommend 1 


ELISE MILLER DAVIS’ The Answer is God 


The inspiring story of Roy Rogers and Dale Evans: their 
struggles, their world-wide success, and the tragedy that 
brought religion into their lives. “An unusual biography 
which impresses by the sincerity of its writing as well as of 
its subjects." —The Guardian. 15s. 


LIONEL RUBY The Art of Making Sense 


‘This is exactly what it claims to be—a layman’s guide to 
clear thinking.”—Newcastle Journal. ‘‘A very fine attempt to 
teach logic without tears. Has great educational value.”— 
Brit. Weekly. 1 


Fiction for every taste 





Honourable Ancestor 
Robert Standish 


A grand story of the Far East. i5s. 


Canaille 
Kathleen Sully 


The brilliant successor to Canal in Moonlight. 13s. 6d. 


A Clown in Clover 
Sewell Stokes 


A highly entertaining story of a clash of temperaments. 
13s. 6d. 


The fleatwave 
Jane Gillespie 


*“A macabre story of two children abandoned to their own 
devices through a selfish mistake which compels horrified 
belief.’—S. Times. “Achieves the maximum shock to the 
nerves.’’—Manch. Guardian. 13s. 6d. 


SYLVIA COOPER Thunder Stone 
Dr. FRANK G. SLAUGHTER: “This fine character study 
(of a great doctor) poses a caste problem in double 
jeopardy.”” 13s. 6d. 
LEO BRUCE Death of Cold 


Diabolically ingenious murder! FRANCIS ILES: “His witty 
and life-like sketches are present in full measure.”” 12s. 6d. 


»6< Peter Davies 
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Carl Pidoll’s 


EROICA 


Few men could know Beethoven well, fewer understand 
his tempestuous genius: Nikolaus von Zmeskall, a 
Viennese civil servant, was a close friend and through 
his imaginary memoirs Carl Pidoll tells the heroic story 
of Beethoven’s life. Translated by Anthony Powell. 


Mervyn Wall é "ened 
NO TROPHIES RAISE -s\.2-\:52--* 


~ 
~~ Grea” . 


‘Wry, lively and moving,’ said The Times of Mervyn 
Wall’s novel, a sharply etched picture of officialdom and 
enportunism in Ireland. 12s 6d 


Henry James 
THE GOLDEN BOWL 


Henry James’s last long novel is a problem child, 
probably his least known today. Yet it is his finest 
work, and it has the favourite Jamesian theme of love 
and survival in an international situation. 15s 








A unique guide to modern 


artists and their work 


A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN PAINTING 


Carlton Lake and Robert Maillard have edited this 
comprehensive review of modern painting from the 
Impressionists to our own day. Profuse illustrations, 
265 of which are in full colour, accompany essays on 
artists, movements, institutions, writers and ideas that 
have influenced the progress of modern art. 30s 


T. D. Kendrick 
THE LISBON EARTHQUAKE 


Two hundred years ago Lisbon was shattered by an 
earthquake, and the Age of Optimism in Europe came 
to an end. Sir Thomas Kendrick, Director of the 
British Museum, describes the world-wide argument 
and heart searching that followed the disaster both on 
the Continent and in London. Illustrated, 21s 


Methuen | 
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it by consistently going beyond ridicule—identifying himself with 
his subject in such a passion of sympathy that only the mog 
meagre of natures could fail to respond. No parodist himself 
(even I was not deceived by what purports to be an American 
sports article on pp. 97-101) he defies parody in others by going 
farther in all seriousness than anyone else would go in fun, Laugh 
on the wrong pages and he’ll hose the grin off your face. 

His novels are romances, really: not thrillers at all. His hero, 
James Bond, fulfils every male fantasy known to me (except 
Stendhal’s most curious requirement). But the real romance is not 
with the attainable dream-girl (discovered, this time, half-naked 
in what looks like the Strand Palace Hotel) but with the Uniteg 
States of America. In fact I’m not sure that ‘evangelical’ is not 
the word for this aspect of his fictions, and when he takes us, in 
this one, to Saratoga for an early morning gallop the voice woos 
as compellingly as Billy Graham’s and the message is ‘You'd like 
this, too. Try it.’ 

And that’s what I'd like to say of the book. 

JOHN RUSSELL 


In There Fighting 


SOMEBODY UP THERE Likes Me, By Rocky Graziano. (Hammond, 
Hammond, 15s.) 


WELFARE workers, club organisers and the police will testify that 
if more boys could be coaxed into the boxing ring there would be 
far less juvenile crime; in fact, if the young toughs in our big towns 
were induced to pull on the gloves and work off their teenage 
vigour in swapping punches with one another, they would develop 
into better citizens and make life more enjoyable for themselves 
and everyone else. From Rocky Graziano’s life story, I have come 
to the conclusion that had he taken up boxing earlier than he did, 
he would have been saved a lot of pain and suffering, both mental 
and physical, and escaped having a criminal record. This book, 
with its fanciful title, deals largely with his early life on New York's 
East Side, where vice, racketeering and crime of every kind were 
part and parcel of his existence. Graziano became a street fighter 
from boyhood, and instead of his natural aptitude for using his 
fists being developed into a lucrative profession, he preferred to 
fight law and order, and consequently spent most of his youth in 
corrective institutions and prisons. 

My own first contest was at the age of 124 and the joy of train- 
ing and building up a strong physique, plus the pleasure derived 
from learning the intricacies of the noble art, kept me fully 
occupied until, when I left school, there was no question in my 
mind that boxing was to be my life. And I came from Plymouth, 
which in parts was as tough as anywhere in the world. Rocky was 
over twenty-one when he first made use of his talents and became 
a professional fighter. At that age I had already fought my first 
championship bout and was the outstanding contender for the 
middleweight championship, which I won at twenty-two. By that 
time I had taken part in over ninety contests. Graziano won his 
way to a title in far different fashion. He had a mighty right-hand 
punch, a granite-like chin and a complete disregard for defence. 
He never studied boxing technique or ringcraft, he just battered 
away and eventually won the world’s middleweight title. He kept 
it for precisely eleven months! His three championship fights with 
Tony Zale were probably the most unscientific and brutal affairs 
ever fought in a roped arena under so-called Marquis of Queens- 
berry Rules. They virtually brought down the curtain on 
Graziano’s career. When he gave up boxing he was only thirty. 

In contrast, my methods enabled me to win a Lord Lonsdale 
Belt outright and gain notches on three others. I became in turn 
middle, light-heavy and heavyweight champion and, but for the 
war, might have achieved even more. When retirement came in 
1942, there were twenty-two years of fighting behind me; | was 
thirty-five and came out of all this without a mark to show for so 
much ring activity. My motto has always been that it is a far 
greater blessing to give than to receive and had Rocky adopted this 
principle he might have been champion today. For all that he was 
a great fighter, who gave his all in the ring and frankly admits 
that boxing was his salvation. 

LEN HARVEY 
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James Elanley 
LEVINE 
“Compassionately and beautifully written. "—Times 
Literary Supplement. “Has both pity and power.”— 


MARGARET WILLY (Birmingham Post). “Drawn with 
a masterly hand.” —Yorkshire Post. Igv. 


x NY, 
Susan Worke 


FREIGHTER 
The author ot The Widow and Naked to Mine Enemies 
reveals a shrewd and sympathetic understanding ot 
human passions as displayed during an unusual 
Atlantic crossing. 125. 6d. 


Gatherine Gookson 


THE LORD & MARY ANN 


A gay and warm-hearted new novel ot Tyneside and 
the irrepressible young heroine of that “quite en- 
chanting novel,” A Grand Man (fourth impression). 
—ALAN MELVILLE (B.B.C.). 10s. 6d. 








MACDONALD 





















Barraclough’ s 
History 
ina 
Changing World 


This is the most important volume of historical essays 
to appear in England since 1945. “THE ECONOMIST” 


Here are sticks of dynamite enough to blow nineteenth- 
century Western historicism to smithereens. More 
power to the valiant dynamiters’ elbow. 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE in the “OBSERVER’ 
The questions he asks are always significant: his 


answers, by disconcerting us, provoke living argument. 
Old orthodoxies shrivel as he touches them. 


HUGH TREVOR-ROPER in the “SUNDAY TIMES” 


Custom and Conflict 


in Africa 
By MAX GLUCKMAN 
Six broadcast lectures dealing with the way in which quarrels 


are handled and redressed, so that an established pattern ot 
social organisation and morality is maintained. 12s 6d net 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


49 Broad St. 
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Oxford 








PHILOSOPHY 


The Journal of the Royal Institute of Philosophy 
Edited by Sidney E. Hooper 


Vol. XXX! No. 117. CONTENTS 


|, Reflecting on Morals John M. Hem 
R.S. Peter 


Maud Bodkir 


i Motives and Motivation 
ll. Knowledge and Faith 

'V. Principles of Morality Professor Stephen Toulmi: 
V. Discussion: On Retribution 

Vi. Philosophical Survey: Philosophy in France 

Vi. New Books 

Vil. Institute Notes 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., 


LONDON, W.C.2 
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The QUARTERLY REVIEW 


| 
| 
| No. 608 APRIL, 1956 8s, 6d. net. 


By Marc T. Greene 

8Bv Capt. A. L. Kennedy, M.C. 
By Israel Cohen 

By G. A. Campbe! 


AMERICA aT CLOSE RANGE 
Grorrrey DAWSON 

1 He JEWS IN BRITAIN 

Civit S€RVICE RECRUITMENT 


1 HE ENCOURAGEMENT OF REGULAR ENLISTMENTS 
By Lt.-Col. Frederic Evans, M.B-E.,1.D 
By Marion Lochheu “d 


By Ernest Getiner 

By Arundell Esdaile, C.B.E., D.Liu 

By A. MacC. pune rong 

By Lt.-Col. H. E. Crocker, C.M.G., D.S.O 
By Sir William Barton K CALE 


LITERATURE VERSUS CELIBACY 
BERBERS OF MOROCCO 
EVELYN’S DIARIES 

THe SPAN OF A HisToRY 
AFGHANISTAN AND RUSSIA 
REDRAWING THE PouitiCcAL Map oF INDIA 
Some Recent Books 
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STANLEY’S TRIUMPH & DISASTER by lan Anstruther 
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Receipt for 
Murder 


‘Murder ‘ua guest house 


MARGOT NEVILLE 


The Hateful 
Voyage 


Love, jealousy. fisti- tul! of such mice people 
cuffs, champagne—easily 9 Writing and character- 
Neville’s best written ‘sation wel! above aver- 


age. Another promising 


book. Distinctly button- 
debut’—MAURICE RICH- 


holing’ — OBSERVER 
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Sir Robert Walpole 
THE MAKING OF A STATESMAN 
J. H. PLUMB 
“. . . Long awaited. This is the first volume of what is the only 


serious biography of Walpole written since Archdeacon Coxe’s. . . 
Che work abundantly fulfils expectations.” —THE TIMES. 


Empress Wu 

Cc. P, FITZGERALD 
The Empress Wu reigned over China in the seventh century, an age 
of brilliance and culture, if also of ruthless intrigue, and she played 
a role that may be compared in some ways with that of Elizabeth | 


in England. Her life and age, almost unknown in the West, are 
described by one of the world’s foremost scholars of Chinese history. 


? 


92) 
25/- 


. 
The River Steamer 
Poetry Book Society Spring Recommendation 
E. J. SCOVELL 


“Tt ought to make her widely known. One finds oneself going back to 
these poems for that precision of innocence.”—NEW STATESMAN. 9/6 


The Rise and Fall of 


= 
Nazi Germany 
T. L. JARMAN 
“The great merit of the present work is that the author steers clear 
of all preconceived theories and sweeping generalisations. A sturdy 
common sense and impartiality are the outstanding features of the 


book. To the general reader it cannot be recommended too highly.” — 
TIMES LIT, SUPP. 23/- 


Sweet and Sour 
JOHN O’HARA 
Author of “A Rage to Live” 


“The essays are brief, barbed and mostly very funny.” —THE one. 
/ 


The Journey 


LILLIAN SMITH 
‘I have read The Journey from cover to cover at a sitting simply 
because I was unable to put it down. It is a human document full of 


a wisdom one rarely comes across in these hurried days.” —mMAaDAME 
PANDIT. 18/- 


The Blunderer 


PATRICIA HIGHSMITH 


Author of “Strangers on a Train” 


‘Almost unputdownable. Miss Highsmith writes about men like a 
spider writing about flies.” —OBSERVER. 15/- 
CRESSET 





| though the heroine is a dreary little prig 
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New Novels 


PHiLip CaLLow’s The Hosanna Man (Cape, 13s. 6d.) reminds my 
of Lawrence: the young Lawrence of The White Peacock. Ther 
is something about this first novel of the same piercingly accuraty 
eye, the same disquieting directness even through a flurry of pr 
and its places (Nottingham and about there) and people~ 
workmen-intellectuals, young, restless, articulate—are rathe 
similar. He has a way, rare in a young writer, of Managing to 
dovetail the general and the particular; of being able to make 
statements about life, about his views and outlook, without either 
sounding pompous or damming up the stream of his action, 4 
concrete imagination saves these generalisations from ever being 
remote or woolly; this kind of thing: “The roar of the world has 
grown less frightening, steadier, more like a pulse-beat. I cap 
remember when its noise used to madden me, shrilling in my ears, 
full of petrol, brains, insanity.’ Mr. Callow’s people are curioys 
and violent; with just a phrase or two of description, a couple 
of words of their own, they smoulder into life, real and recognis. 
able, intensely alive. This reined-in vigour, this oddly brim-ful] 
feeling of vitality, seems to me something quite out of the ordinary, 
the sign of a talent—more, an outlook, a personality—that should 
go (who knows how) far. Even so soon, Mr. Callow fairly bursts 
the seams of promise. 

P. B. Abercrombie bursts through nothing: with intelligence, 
with quiet good taste, she has arrived by gentle laps at her third 
novel, a literate, agreeable book called Victor and the Vanquished 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.). Victor, a near-spiv, is on the climb in the 
art-dealers’ world: with not-quite-ruthless-enough spurts of 
Machiavellianism he is trying, not very successfully it turns out, 
to rise out of his particular social rut, where a vague atavistic 
feeling links him with chauffeurs and other people who ‘open 
doors.’ The Vanquished are a seedy collection of misfits who live 
in one of those peculiarly fictional boarding-houses (do they really 
exist? I thought bed-sitters and gas-rings had taken over long 
ago). Miss Abercrombie is one of those well-tailored novelists 
whose qualities come on you gradually. When you have left her 
you find her characters still hanging about—not ghostly but 
matter-of-fact, people you once met and talked to and got to 
know rather well. Victor is splendid—horrid yet not wholly 
horrible; and Sydney, that difficult person to make real—the 
sensitive, intelligent, understanding, rather put-upon young 
woman—is remarkably good, her very dimness, beside Victor's 
sparkle, a kind of moral quality, and the attraction between the 
two near-opposites very shrewdly and credibly shown. This low- 
pitched, likeable book steers clear of the many traps that lie in 
wait for women novelists, and its style is a delight. I like to see 
‘gingerly’ used as an adjective on the first page, and other 
unaffected bits of boldness of the sort. 

I hardly count Bela Just’s The Gallows and the Cross (Gollancz, 
10s. 6d.) as a novel, for it is a plainly documentary book about 
three years as a Roman Catholic chaplain to the condemned 
prisoners of a Hungarian gaol in the Forties. Non-political, in 
the best sense undenominational, to me it seems to ring most 
movingly true. The portraits of the prisoners, and above all of the 
humane, ‘ordinary’ hangman, destined from childhood for his 
terrible craft, are haunting. I only wish it had been written 
‘straight,’ without any fictional disguises, for a slight uneasiness 
exists between the documentary and the disguised, in so obviously 
authentic an account as this. 

Kate Mary Bruce’s Felicity (Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) I nominate 
the most readable novel in months. It rattles at conversation speed 
through a family love story seen through schoolgirl eyes. Affected, 
but enormous fun. 

Ethel Mannin’s The Living Lotus (Jarrolds, 15s.), which seems 
to echo the Dutch girl in Indonesia’s story of a few years back, 
is about an Englishman’s daughter turned by the chances of war 
into a Burmese peasant, whom father reclaims, married, at 
fourteen, and whisks away to London, where she behaves Just 
like the ladies of A Passage to India, in reverse. A mine 
of information about East/West differences, pleasantly worked— 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


AN APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


A Symposium 
Edited by R. E. Davies. 12s. 6d. net 
The contributors are A. B. Sackett, C. A. Coulson, L. Bielby, 
H. H. Swinnerton, Gordon Rupp, J. W. Gardner, Basil Willey, 
W. G. Moore and R. E. Davies. (Ready 12th April.) 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ETHICS 


By B. J. COGGLE, B.Sc. and J. P. K. BYRNES, B.Sc, 12s. 6d. net 
For a long time now students of Christian ethics, and especially 
those preparing for university examinations, have been in consider- 
able difficulty to find a textbook. This book has been written to 
supply that need, as well as to furnish a veritable manifesto of the 
Christian position in the daily life of the world. (Ready 12th April.) 


SELECTED LETTERS OF 
JOHN WESLEY 


Chosen and edited by F. C. GILL, M.A. 15s. net 
These letters are arranged in chronological order and give a pano- 
rama of the life of the eighteenth century, a vivid and intimate 
picture of the seventy years of the Evangelical Revival, and above 
all what may accurately be described as a speaking likeness of one 
who was the greatest and most influential Englishman of his time. 





THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35, City Road, London, E.C.1 
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A truly carefree holiday — with comfort the keynote, 
yet with the spirit of adventure always in the air. That is 
the promise of a P & O cruise! At every port of call, 
new discoveries await you... the chance to explore 
historio cities, to delight in the colourful gaiety of 
excitingly romantic places. And all the while, your 
home is a splendidly spacious ship — with boundless 
scope for the energetic and a place in the sun for those 
who seek to relax. All this is yours when you. ..,s 


P:@ 
4sh pour local Travel Agent for details, 


P &O, 14/16, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 WHtehall 4444 
1 § Siena Street, ieoden. E.C.3 AVEnue 8000 


Come Cruising with 
First-Class accommodation available 





Ready April 10th 


Americans by Choice 


ANGELO M. PELLEGRINI 
The story of six Italian immigrants to the United States in the 
early years of this century. Among the immigrants is a well- 
known grape grower, still alive and still famous for his wine. 
Cloth Edition, 245. 6d. net 
Square-back Edition, gs. net 
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Always the Unexpected 

LOUIS P. LOCHNER 

| The author, a Pulitzer Prize winner, tells in this book about his 
| long career as Associated Press correspondent in Germany. He 
| describes the interesting people he knew, the experiences he had 
| with them, and the events observed at first hand. 355. ney 
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Korea Tomorrow 


KYUNG CHO CHUNG 
“...A timely book which paints as a unified portrait a many- 
faceted picture of the real Korea and its people . . .” General 
Mark Clark in his Introduction. 41s. 6d. net 
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Reviewed Everywhere 


Henry Adams—A Biography 
ELIZABETH STEVENSO 
“Miss Stevenson’s book fully justifies itself. It is not likely that 
we shall need another book on Adams.” —Times Literary Supple- 
ment, 425. net 
From all Booksellers 





acmillan New York 


10 South Audley St. - London, W. 1 
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NEW, SECONDHAND, RARE 


Books 


ON EVERY SUBJEGT 


Foyles have Departments for Music, Records, 
Stationery, Handicraft Tools and 
Materials, Magazine Subscriptions, 
Lending Library 


JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! 


You buy best-selling Novels (published at 10/6, 12/6 
and more) for ONLY 4/-. Write today for details! 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) +e Open 9-6 inc. Saturdays 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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PRIVATE RESTRAINT AND GOVERNMENT 
TIMIDITY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE next round of wage claims is approach- 
ing. The Union of Shop, Distributive and 
Allied Workers have resolved, at their 
annual conference, not to stand still while 
the cost of living continues to mount and 
the incomes of other people go on rising 
as a result either of lower taxation or higher 
dividends, There is still resentment, it 
appears, at what they consider to be 
unequal distribution of sacrifice because 
the first Budget of 1955 remitted £155 mil- 
lion in income tax and the second imposed 
increases in purchase tax, not to mention 
the cuts in the milk and bread subsidies 
which were made in the ‘little Budget’ in 
February. Mr. Macmillan may try to 
remove this sense of grievance by increas- 
ing the tax on distributed profits, as Mr. 
Butler did (and failed) last autumn, but it 
is a pity that he has not done more to 
silence the nonsense talked about the 
increase in dividends. In the decade to 1948 
shareholders’ gross income rose by no more 
than 10 per cent., while that of wage and 
salary earners doubled. Between 1948 and 
1955 dividends paid on ordinary and 
preference shares increased by 80 per cent., 
while wages and salaries advanced by 25 
per cent. And allowing for the rise in prices 
the real value of wages and salaries in- 
creased in this period by 40 per cent. while 
that of dividends actually decreased by 
30 per cent. Said the White Paper: ‘Divi- 
dend payments now constitute about 5 per 








COMPANY MEETING 
ERICSSON TELEPHONES 


RECORD RESULTS 





THe 53rd annual general meeting of Ericsson 
Telephones, Ltd., was held on March 29 in 
London. 

Sir Harold A, Wernher, G.C.V.O. (chair- 
man), in the course of his speech, said: The 
trading results for the past year are satisfac- 
tory. When we last met I told you that we had 
commenced 1955 with a good order book and 
that I expected it would continue to build up. 
This proved to be the case and it gives me 
pleasure to report three records in our history, 
our biggest order book, highest production 
and greatest labour force. 

From this you might have expected to see 
some increase in the trading profit—mainly 


for two reasons, this was not possible, namely | 


the keener competition for overseas business 
and the increased labour costs following the 
wage award granted in April last. 

The trading profit at £1,165,081 compares 
with £1,272,732 in 1954, Taxation takes less 
this year so that our net profit is £50,169 
higher, namely, £628,163. With the balance 
brought in from last year (£336,587) we have 
a total £964,750 out of which we recommend 
payment of the same dividends as last. 

As to our prospects for the immediate 
future. Our order book, the highest 
ensures full production throughout the year. 
In the absence of any disturbing influences 
your directors expect to have the pleasure of 
meeting you again next vear with another 
satistactory report. 

The report was adopted and a final dividend 
of 12 per cent., making 16 per cent. for the 
vear, and a bonus of 4 per cent. (both free of 
tax). on the Ordinary Stock were approved. 





| programmes of modernisation and develop- 





vet, | 


cent. of total incomes and their relevance 
to the movement of prices lies much less 
in their direct effect than in the pressure 
which they are liable to generate for what 
are felt to be corresponding adjustments 
in wages and salaries.’ But the Govern- 
ment should see to it that the public is not 
subjected to pressure of this bogus sort. 
Dividends are now taking only 21 per cent. 
of company incomes against 47 per cent. in 
1938, and in view of the current decline in 
company turnovers and profit margins they 
will probably take even less in 1956. If risk 
capital is not to be properly rewarded the 
supply of it will dry up and labour will be 
unemployed. 


* = * 


The economic scene is now moving to its 
inevitable climax. But catastrophe seems un- 
avoidable if the nation persists in increasing 
its income and expenditure more than its 
production, as it did last year. In that event 
prices will go on rising until our export 
trade is seriously hit and we do not earn 
enough abroad to pay for essential imports. 
The Government is trying to avoid that 
catastrophe by limiting dernand at home. 
The main components of demand at home 
are consumers’ expenditure, Government 
expenditure and investment. Although con- 
sumers’ expenditure is by far the largest 
part of home demand, the main expan- 
sionary force in the economy at the present 
time, as the Economic Survey pointed out, 
is the increase in fixed investment. Large 
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ment are in hand which will in time greatly 
improve our output capacity ang 
productivity. It would be a crime to cut 
them down. According to the Economic 
Survey tor Europe the net fixed investment 
as a percentage of the net national product 
is only six for Britain against fifteen for 
Western Germany. We cannot afford to 
reduce it. A more determined effort should 
therefore be made to cut Government 
expenditure (including defence). Invest. 
ment in housing is due to be reduced 
further, but it would be better done by the 
licensing of private building than by hold. 
ing the local authorities up to ransom with 
the pistol of the rate of interest. As for 
consumers’ expenditure, it is useless for the 
Chancellor to try to limit it through indirect 
taxation, for that merely tends to divert 
expenditure from the heavily taxed to the 
lighter taxed article or the untaxed. Besides, 
the rise in consumers’ real expenditure last 
vear was only a modest 3 per cent.—less 
than the rise in the previous two years— 
and the only bad feature of it was the 2 
per cent. jump in the expenditure on private 
motoring and cycling. To try to limit that 
expenditure by higher purchase tax on 
motor-cars would be a mistake. It would 
be far simpler to limit, by agreement with 
the motor manufacturing companies, the 
percentage of output which could be sold 
in the home market. The Government must 
now stop exhorting trade unionists and 
company directors to exercise restraint and 
get down to the job of creating the condi- 
tions in which demand is not in excess of 
labour and materials so that wages and 
prices need not be forced up. That can only 
be done in two ways—by cutting down 
Government and local authority expendi- 
ture and reducing private spending through 
higher direc? taxation 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE long Easter account on the Stock 
Exchange ended on Tuesday with a firm 
undertone but no liveliness, except in oil 
shares. The favourable Budget out-turn— 
with a surplus of £397 million above-the- 
line and an over-all deficit of only £141 
million against an estimated £515 million— 
helped the gilt-edged market, and War 
Loan recovered to over 74}. There was 
nothing, however, in the Economic Survey 
to help the market in industrial equity 
shares. That market has done well to 
recover 10 points or 6 per cent. from its 
low level on March 3, and I can only see 
it marking time until the Budget. 
cy s * 


Among the more active oil shares, SHELL 
have been prominent with a rise of 10s. 
over the past fourteen days. This has been 
due to strong American buying prompted, 
I understand, by an English broker who 
took with him on a visit to New York a 
favourable analysis of Shell in relation to 
its senior partner, ROYAL DUTCH. Since 
Royal Dutch was listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange the price has gone ahead 
faster than that of Shell. On the basis of 
existing dividends of 16 per cent. for Royal 
Dutch and 15 per cent. tax free for Shell 
(the Americans can recover the Shell tax) 
the gross yield is 3.6 per cent. for Shell 
and only 2.1 per cent. for Royal Dutch. If 
Shell is ever to be listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange the dividends would no 
doubt be paid gross. On earnings the posi- 
tion also favours Shell, for it has a substan- 
tial ‘other income’ which results in its 
dividend cover being 5.4 times against 4.8 
times for Royal Dutch. Will the final 
dividends, due in three weeks’ time, be 
increased? This is the question intriguing 
the market in London. 
* * * 


This American buying of Shell has put 
the oil share market rather out of balance. 
Shell topped its 1956 high while BRITISH 
PETROLEUM were still 5 per cent. below and 
BURMAH OIL 114 per cent. below their highs. 
The result was a sharp rise in both shares 
on Tuesday of 6s. and 3s. respectively. 
Burmah Oil still seems particularly cheap. 
Its investment in British Petroleum and 
Shell at present prices is worth over 75s. 3d. 
a share. Add trade investments of 3s. 3d. 
per share, net current assets of Ss. and fixed 
assets of at least 7s. 6d. per share, making 
91s., Burmah Oil at 70s. 9d. are selling al 
only 77 per cent. of their intrinsic asset 
value. The market is anticipating an in- 
crease in the Burmah dividend from 10} per 
cent. to 15 per cent. The interim dividend 
was raised from the equivalent of 3} per 
cent. to 5 per cent., and the final is due to 
be declared in May. On the basis of 15 per 
cent. the yield at 70s. 9d. would be 44 
per cent. 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


Ove reads from time to time of the efforts 
nade to acquire land and create new wild-life 
sanctuaries, which, from almost every point 
of view, are a most worthwhile objective. One 

of the making of sanctuaries that is 
rather overlooked is that the harbouring of 
birds that may be coveted or considered 
natural enemies by some people leads to 
keener persecution. This happens to a lesser 
degree in the case of rooks. Rooks in protected 
rookeries, or those where the owners of the 
nd refuse to allow anyone to shoot them, are 
generally ruthlessly treated in the surrounding 
countryside, Fruit growers who have an aver- 
sion for some birds, bullfinches in particular, 
ye likely to intensify their efforts against them 
if there is a possibility of these birds multiply- 
ing on safe ground. On the fringes of sanc- 
juaries there will always be those who are out 
0 bag straying wildfowl with a gun. Something 
like the same state of affairs arises in localities 
where there are forestry tracts giving shelter to 
magpies, jays, crows, pigeons, etc, Control 
inside these places is very difficult and the 
gople round about are often very hard on 
vermin as a result, which might be in the 
national interest if it meant that they were 
doing anything but holding their own. 


Curious HENS 

‘lam able to corroborate all you say about 
curiosity in hens,’ says Mr. W. A. Evershed, of 
Hereford. ‘Among the first half-dozen we 
acquired after our return from India was a 
fine-looking, very large White Leghorn- 
Rhode I.R. So smart was she that we called 
her the Major and referred to her as “he” 
always, He laid a 2 oz. egg and won prizes for 
them at the local flower show every year of 
his life, He never stopped laying until a month 
of his death from natural causes at the age of 
sven years. I have seen him stalk and eventu- 
illy catch a mouse, pecking it continually until 
dead, when he bolted it whole! He also liked 
bright objects, He would feed out of the hand 
ind, with the food gone, would go on pecking 
my wife’s wedding ring. He once pecked her 
n the eye, causing a bad bloodshot mark last- 
ing for days. My granddaughter, too, suffered 
—he pinched a silver-paper wrapped sweet out 
of her hand, of which she complained to me 
bitterly !’ 


TALKATIVE Rooks 

Whatever the diary says about sunset and 
lighting-up time, the rooks take account of 
things as they actually are. I found myself 
walking home the other evening in a drizzle 
if rain, It was dusk, but a great conversation 
Was going on in the rookery. It struck me that 
the rooks should have settled long ago, and 
then, when I crossed some higher ground, I 
sould see that it was quite bright on the 
horizon. Daylight hadn’t gone from the tops 
of the trees to the same extent that it had down 
in the hollow. The rooks were still in a talka- 
we mood, It was long past lighting-up time, 
but this can’t be impressed upon a bird any 
more than one can tell a trout that April is 
here and it should be feeding on flies. 


Liquip MANURE 

Liquid manure is easily made by immersing 
a sack of stable or other manure in an old 
astern that has been filled with water. One can 
use Varying dilutions for all sorts of things in 
the garden, It is particularly good for helping 
along fruit and other trees as well as roses. 








Chess 
By PHILIDOR 
No. 44, H, WEENINK 
BLACK (5 men) Warre to play and 
Te. Da 7) Mate in two moves; 
sa Sl Be (Wed 4, solution next week. 






Solution to last 
Yj) week’s problem by 
“| Sparke: Q-K 7], 

4 threat Q-Kt 4.1... 
ih... tht: P x Kt ch; 2 

G i mG YG ; Reems & Oss @ 

4 - “vy Kt-B 4; 2 K'-Kt 5, 

ami... it x 82 

j Uy . ££ a Sao 

Kt-K 7; 2 Q-R 7. 

raepiiebaiseend woo PB 732 
Kt-Q 2. 1... P-B 4; 2 B-Kt 7. 

Occasionally one sees games which leave a 
feeling at the end, ‘Well, why did Black lose?’ 
This is a game of this kind. Black plays one of 
the most popular defences of the day, follows 
the best authorities, and yet never seems to 
succeed in equalising. | do not know why he 
lost this game: perhaps chess is a win for White 
after all—or perhaps it was just that Keres was 
White. 

White, P. Keres Black, E. GEREBEN 
Opening, K. Indian Defence. 
Played in Amsterdam team tournament, 1954, 


1P-Q4 Kt-K B 3 3 Kt-Q B3 B-Kt 2 
2P-QB4 P-K Kt 3 4P-K4 P-Q3 


ey 
Yi; 
UhlA 


> ~ 














469 
$P-B4(a) P-B4 19P xP RxR 
6PxP(s) Q-R4 20BxR B-Q B3 
7 B-Q3 Q x BP 21 Kt-R 4! Kt-R 3 
8 Kt-B3 Kt-B 3 22 P-B5 Q-O 5 (A) 

9 Q-K2 0-O 23 R-B4 Q-B4 

10 B-K 3 R4(c) 24 B-K 3 P-K Kt 4(@) 
110-0 Kt-K Kt5 25BxQ PxB 

12 B-Q2! Kt-Kt5(d) 26P-B6(/) PxR 

13 Kt-Q5 Q-B4ch 27PxB R-B3 

14 K-R 1 Kt x Kt(e) 28 Q-R5 K x P 
ISBPxKt B-Q2 29Q-KtSch K-BI 

16 QR-B1(f) Q-Kr 3 30 Kt-Kt6ch P x Kt 

17 P-K 5! QR-Bi(g) 31Q x Ktch K-Ktl 

18 P-K 6! PxP 32B xP Resigns (k) 


(a) The 4 Pawns attack about whose merits opinions 
have varied considerably: once popular, it then went out 
of fashion, because i: was thought that Black could smash 
the White centre, and now shows signs of returning to 
favour. 

(b) If 6 P-Q 5S, then 6... P-K 3; and White's centre 
gets disrupted. 

(c) Black's difficulty is to find a good square for queen: 
if 10 Q-K R 4; then 11 P-K R 3 gives White the 
better ition. 

(d) If 12...Q-Kt3ch; 13 K-R1,Q x P;14QR-Ktrl 
White has more than enough positional compensation for 
the pawn. I can find no wholly satisfactory move for 
Black here—text may be as good as any. 

(e) 14... Kt x B; 15Q = Kt, Kt-B7ch?; 16R x Ke, 
Q x R; 17 R-K B 1, Q-B 4; 18 P-Q Kt 4, Q-B 3; 
19 Kt x P ch winning queen 

(/) Beginning a very fine attack against which there seems 
to be no adequate defence: notice how he refrains from 
driving back the knight and is later able to exploit its 
exposed position. 

(g) 17... Kt-R 3; is better, but after 18 B-B 3 White 
still has the superior game. 

(A) A mistake: he failed to see that after 23 R-B 4 he 
could not play 23... Q-K 4; because of 24 P x P! winning 
at least two pawns. However, even after 22... Ktx P; 
23 B x Kt. P x B; 24 Kt x P. Black loses K P (or worse) 
with hopeless position. 

(i) Or 24...Q-R 4;25P x P, P x P; 26 Kt x P, 
winning easily. 

(/) Black having failed to resign, White finds the most 
rapid method of dis; —y, of the remains of his position. 

(k) The threat of Q-R 7 ch and Q-R 8 mate is too much 
for even his optimism. 





We stand upon 


THE THRESHOLD OF 
A NEW INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


“More than half a million pounds —- 
° 


electrical equipment for every working day 
1955.” 


Lord Chandos, Chairman of Associated Electrical Industries, 


At the Annual General Meeting of Associated Electrical Industries on April 4th, Lord Chandos, 
the Chairman, said that the Company’s achievements during 1955 had surpassed those in the record 


year of 1954, 


During 1955 the Company shipped to its customers more than half a million pounds worth of 
electrical equipment for every working day. Over fourteen hundred meggawatts of generating 
plant, equivalent to nearly two million horse power, had been commissioned. Record shipments of 
switchgear, transformers, and cables had also been made. In the industrial field the group had kept 


well to the fore. 


At the close of 1955, firm orders in hand totalled £150 million, in spite of greatly increased 


production. 


Lord Chandos emphasised that plans for the future involved large sums. It was becoming evident 
that industrial expansion must increasingly be financed from retained profits, but the stockholders’ 
investment was not less important. Profits, therefore, must be maintained by increased turnover and 
greater efficiency, in order to assist in financing expansion, as well as to encourage investors. For 
example, the Company proposed that dividends should be increased from 14 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
costing with preference dividends £2,184,000, but £8,386,000 had been retained in the business. 


British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd, * Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. 


Ltd. * Birlec Ltd. * Coldrator Ltd, * Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. AEI Lamp and Lighting Co. Ltd. 
The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. * Newton Victor Ltd. 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. * Siemens Bros. & Co, Ltd. 


An investment in AEI is an investment in all these companies:— A 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
Sunvic Controls Ltd. * Australian Electrical Industries Pty. Ltd. 


Associated Electrical 
Industries Limited 


Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 


every day 
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every Way 













































































































































Every Picture a Story-Teller 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 318 
Report by W. May Byron 
Competitors were invited to imagine that, as an anti-inflationary measure, advertising 
agencies have been asked to reduce costs by using only blocks of well-known pictures 
from galleries and collections as illustrations to their advertisements. A £5 prize was 
offered for copy to go with any such picture (to be named) advertising any of the usual 
commodities. Brand names must be the competitor's own invention. 


THE Mona Lisa and the Laughing Cavalier 
were used to advertise practically every- 
thing from Skrumpshus Chocolates to Jolly 
Jokes Weekly. In a very large entry indeed, 
these two were by far the most popular 
pictures, It was therefore particularly astute 
of Douglas Hawson to press both these 
portraits into service as a Before and After 
for BURPO indigestion mixture. When Did 
You Last See Your Father? came third 
in popularity, and I liked Granville Garley’s 
idea for using it to advertise the Split- 
Second Watch, by which ‘you can tell when 
you last saw your father—to a split second,’ 
as well as Nancy Gunter’s ‘when did you 
last see your Father? Or send him a mes- 
sage of Remembrance?’ on behalf of 
DADDIBOY greeting cards. No other single 
picture did duty for more than four com- 
modities apiece, and will some competitors 
look up ‘commodity’ in their dictionaries 
please. Insurance schemes, beauty treat- 
ments and courses of lessons were all dis- 
qualified. The standard of entries was 
below my expectations, but I am grateful 
for a nice little collection of picture post- 
cards and two pen and ink drawings. 

I would like to congratulate D. Wylow 
for selecting the Arnolfini portrait to lend 
elegance to her maternity gown advertise- 
ment, Jeffrey Smith for realising that what 
is wrong with the Picasso Srill Life (1912) 
is that the CRUNCHYPOPS are missing 
(‘breakfast just isn’t the same without 
Crunchypops’), and Carole Baker for 
choosing Holman Hunt’s Scapegoat to rein- 
force the horror of lank hair with the idea 
of selling more ‘Curly Lamb’ Home Perms. 

I recommend that the prize money be 
divided equally among P. M., N. Hodgson 
and E. V. W. The runners-up were, besides 


those already mentioned, Arthur Chambers, 
R. Y. Holmes, R. E. J. Locke, L. E. 
Honnor, ‘Katy,’ and John Digby. 

PRIZES 


(P. M.) 
(PICTURE: SEATED NUDE BY P. WILSON STEER) 
‘And to think this dress fitted me a month ago! 
It must be all that bicycling. Whatever shall 1 
wear at the Garden Party now?’ 

Lady, do not despair, but bring such worries 
to us. We specialise in making molehills out 
of mountains. 

Hooper and Girder (20 Oxbridge) 
can turn you into a hip-happy houri for life. 
There’s a Divinity for you, 
the miracle belt of elasticised steel (all sizes 
to 44) that will have you sitting pretty and 
enjoying it to the top of your bent before you 
can say ‘pinch me.’ 

By the cut of your jib you will be known as 

the neatest craft on Society’s Soignée River! 
Call or order Now 


(Divinity Belts Advt.) 


(N. HODGSON) 
(PICTURE: Mona Lisa) 

Mona Lisa! How well we all know that 
lovely and mysterious smile? But Matt Arnold 
got her wrong. There is really no mystery 
about it. She smiles because she feels safe. 
Through the stormy world of the Renaissance, 
with its cloaks and daggers, its gangsters and 
molls, its arsenic and old lace, she walks 
serene and secure. She can drop in on Ben 
Cellini for a sherry and sandwiches without a 
tremor. She can dine and dance at the Borgias 
without a qualm. For she knows that the 
worst that can happen to a girl can never 
happen to her. Unlike the dame in the history 
books, she will never drop a garter on the 
floor—nor anything else. And why not? For 
the simple and sufficient reason that every- 
thing she wears is held in position by the patent 
extra double-strength GripPpo—the elastic that 
never snaps! 
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(E. V. W.) 
(PicTURE: “WHEN DID You Last §gg 
YOUR FATHER?’) 

‘When did you last see your father?’ 

‘Six months ago, sir.’ 

‘Why did he leave home?’ 

‘He was on the night shift, sir. The houg 
was too noisy for him to sleep by day,’ 

‘But had he never heard of pDutsoyp 
PRODUCTS?’ 

‘DULSOUND PRODUCTS, sir?’ 

*‘DULSOUND PRODUCTS incorporate interstryg. 
tural insulation. Understand?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘DULSOUND PRODUCTS DEADEN DIN, NULLIFy 
NOISE, STIFLE SOUND, CUT OUT CLATTER, HUSH 
HULLABALLOO. Now do you see?’ 

‘Oh yes, sir.’ 

‘And will you explain to Mother abou 
DULSOUND PRODUCTS?’ 

‘Rather, sir. (Thinks: If only Mum had 
known about DULSOUND PRODUCTS, Dad would 
still be here.) 

‘Remember, DULSOUND PRODUCTS are indis- 
pensable to all whose work demands absolyte 
quiet. Money spent on installing DULsounp 
PRODUCTS will quickly treble itself in income. 
Get the point?’ 

‘Yes sir.” (Thinks: Mum’ll get it too. Then 
Dad will come home again and we'll be rich! 
Whoopee!’) 

SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 321 
Set by A. M.O.S. 

Some time ago, American college men 
protested against the definition of the word 
‘journalistic’ in Webster's Dictionary: 
‘Characteristic of journalism or journalists; 
hence, of style, characterised by evidences 
of haste, superficiality of thought, inaccu. 
racies of detail, colloquialisms, and sensa 
tionalism.’ A prize of six guineas is offered 
to competitors for a definition of ‘journalist 
as they think it might be or might have been 
described by any one of the following: 
Bernard Shaw, Godfrey Winn, Beach 
comber, Ogden Nash, C. A. Lejeune, J. L. 
Garvin, Alistair Cooke, Winston Churchill, 
or any well-known (named) journalist. Not 
more than one hundred words, and pre- 
ferably fewer. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No 321, 99 Gower Street, London, WCI, 
must be received by April 17. Results in the 
Spectator of April 27. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 882 


ACROSS 
Literary definition of where the shoe- 
maker should stick (4, 4, 4). 


- 


tended? (9) 
10 ‘Though the dull 
tards’ (Keats) (5). 





perplexes and re- 


11 Put in last (6). 6 

12 Sauce-boat (8) 7 

13 It would be appropriate if a hoarder 
endured it (6) 


oo 


let (8). nary (8). 
18 Just the name for a horse in the 16 He gets on first in a mixed trial (4-5). 
Eclipse Stakes (4-4). 17 A hooter among the rocks aiding oars- 
19 Richard sought to write it on the bosom men (8). 
of the earth (6) 18 The bully scores a forfeit with head- 
21 It seems the place for spring wear (4, 4) dress (7). 
23 They are developed from changing 20 What belonged to her will secure the 
phases (6) nuts (7). 
26 ‘A——is a rod andacrownisof night’ 22 ‘How now, my metai of ——!’ (Shakes- 
(Swinburne) (5) peare) (5) 
7 Cane liars (anag.) (9). 24 It 1s not likely to be read without 
28 Bowled, perhaps, by the cricketer who prejudice (5). 
ignored Miss Bell (5-7) 25 Red colonist of Greenland (4). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy ot the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
They will be aw:rded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
o ened after noon on Apri! 17 and addressed: Crossword No. 882, 99 Gower St., Londo.., WC! 


and a .ook token for one guinea. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


1 Klaproth named it after a planet (7). 

2 They seem funereal charges (5). 
9 A green patch, where much is in- 3 4 or 25 down for example (9) 

4 The means to gambling gone chilly (4). 

5 The tardy ceremony is simply clay (8). 
Wrecked boats; somebody put his foot 
in it (5). 
Go to New Zealand alone, but not 
north-east (7). 
Bruin confused about strong desire (8). 
15 The answer has some point—it’s to 14 Rage in simple physic is just ordi- 


New Version, is tecommended for Crosswords 





DOWN 




















Solution on April 20 


The winners of Crossword No. 880 are 


Solution to No. 880 on page 472 


‘ Miss A. L. Dunkcey, 8 The 
Crescent, Northampton, and the Rev. H. J. Lane Smitn, 48 Cornmeadow 
Lane, Worcester 
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J A Message to 
boo REFUGE POLICYHOLDERS 


ULSOUND 
ill —and others 


| NULLIFY “Life Assurance is an ideal way of helping 
ER, HUSH 


oneself whilst playing one’s part in assisting 


er about 


the community ... In short —combat 
ae had { 
neers: inflation and make your savings through 


are indis- 
absolute 

ieee Life Assurance. 

| income, 

From the Choirmon's Stotement presented with the Annual 


00. Then Accounts — March 1956 
be rich! 
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Beach- 





1é, J. L, 
hurchill The Very Reverend 


ist. Not THE CHIEF RABBI 


nd pre- 
petition appeals for 
inte | CANCER RESEARCH 


————= § the Very Reverend The Chief 

? Rabbi Israel Brodie writes: “No 
appeal to the heart and conscience 
ofa community can be more 
urgent, Or more sacred than that 
of The Imperial Cancer Research 





inbutors to its support.” 


: IMPERIAL 
FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 
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Fund. | should indeed be happy if any words of mine would 
ielp the cause you are advocating and rally generous con- 
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Classified advertisements must be oe Gee ee eae oe 
° " 7 ouse, Euston Road, ndon, Aly 
prepaid, 3s. 6d. per line. Line aver-|\ectures will begin at 8.30 p.m. April 13, Mrs. 
ages 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines.|M. _ - "Psycho-Analysis and Art.’ April 

jet 7, Dr. D. . Winnicott, ‘Psycho-Analysis 
Box numbers Is. extra. Classified | ana the Sense of Guilt.’ April 24, Mr. RB. 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ Money, Kotte, Puvcho- Analysis and | Phito- 
sophy.” April 27, Dr. E. Jaques, ‘Psycho- 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.I. Analysis and Social Problems in Industry.” 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).| May 1, Dr. J. Bowlby, “Psycho-Analysis and 
Child Care.’ May 8, Miss I. Hellman, 
“Psycho-Analysis and the Teacher.’ Tickets 
4s. each Or one guinea for the series, at the 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT door, or in advance from the British Psycho- 

The engagement of persons answering these| Analytical Society, 63 Cavendish St., W.1, 
advertisements must be made through qa JAPANESE PORCELAIN, an Exhibition 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or qa Oreanised by the Oriental Ceramic Society. 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli: CHRISTIAN ROHLES, an Arts Council 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a\ Exhibition of paintings. ARTS COUNCIL 
ee aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or| GALLERY, 4 St. James’s Square, S.W.1, 
ine atovions foe Nenheaken of Vator | Ove? all 38, Avi, Mons. Weds. Fra. 
on of Vacan-| Sats., 10-6, Tues. and Thurs. 10-8, Admission 

cies Order, 1952. 1/- to both exhibitions. 


BBC requires French Programme Assistant} MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
(men only) in London. Requirements include} W.1. Boussard; Pailes: Parker—First Lom 
thorough knowledge of French (as mother! don Exhibition of paintings. Daily 10-5.30, 
tongue) ond, ge ability to translate well! Sat, 10-12.30. 

—ngiish to French, and to read faultlessly in} . omer . 

French at microphone. An interest in Britain, | ee pony ~~ gy BH — 
and experience in radio, journalism or teach-| 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. Until April 28. —142 New 
ing an advantage Appointment normally for| pond Street. W_1 s 
three years; salary £860 per annum.—Detailed, ~ - Pte 
applications to Appointments Officer, Broad-| ‘PARIS - LONDRES’ Pictures recently 
casting House, London, W.1, marked *1629| 2cquired in France by DEGAS, PISSARRO, 
Spt.’ within 14 days. For acknowledgement) MONET, COROT, ROUAULT, GRO- 
please enclose addressed envelope. tS ay ag ary 9.30-1.— 
BURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL (BOYS),| ct calcein gneve 

BURY, LANCASHIRE. (A.D. ig ‘THE SEASONS'—C.A.S. Exhibition at The 
Governors invite applications for the post of Tate Gallery. Exhibition closes April 1S. 
Head Master vacant in July, 1956. The School) WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Josef 
is recognised as a Direct Grant Grammar) Herman: Paintings and Drawings, 1940-1956 
School and there are upwards of 450 boys, Daily 11-6; Sundays) 2-6; closed Mondays. 
(age 84 years plus) in the School. The salary; Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East 








| will be commensurate with the qualifications) Station. 





and experience of the person appointed. | 
Applications (there is no prescribed form) 
together with one copy of three recent testi-| 





moniais should be lodged not later than| PERSONAL 

the 18¢ ril, 1956, with J. M. F day, | ' 

F.C.A., PRA Clerk to SS ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers, The 
Manchester Road, BURY, Lancashire. | | ideal gift for all occasions eg! age 
: ; : |colours of mixed shades. Direct from the 
os IRENE FORSTER AGENCY, 66 largest growers in the world, From 1 gan. 
ere nt St., Lenten, wes Lng me to § ans. a box. One quality only—the best, 
mvt +> —~ conducted by former nead-| Write for catalogue.—Allwood Bros. Ltd., 
pone hg aged —— Se 53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels- 

4 * field 232/233. 

Houses, etc. taries, Teachers, ee . . ™ ¢ 

eee Warden Cake, Cee me | ASTLEYS OF JERMYN ST. (108110), 
Also lecture and concert ‘agency for clubs.| London, S.W.1. Briar Pipe eee 

POST briar pipe (any make) reconditione a 

WAND : oe Soy cleaned with PURE ALCOHOL 3/-, plus 
7 9d. postage, any quality. (fou! pipes are in- 
ie, B44 be ay pg Ree ag jurious to health). All repairs, new stems, etc. 
Western Australia has decided to pen an| We purchase old or new carved néscssenaas 
independent Department of German with a| 90%. Write for illustrated price an. 
Reader as its head. In the past, courses in 





Continued Overleaf 








German have been given as a part of the! 

work of the Department of Modern Lan-  ——— 
guages under the control of the Professor of 

English, for administrative purposes, but a PARENTHOOD— 


separate department is now being established 
and applications are invited for the position 


; BY CHOICE OR CHANCE? | 
of READER AND HEAD OF THE DE- | 


PARTMENT OF GERMAN. The salary }| 6 9 | 
range is £A2,083—£A2,318 per annum, and | 
the commencing salary will be determined | 
on the basis of the qualifications and expcri- | 


ence of the appointee. An allowance is made Panel: 
towards travelling expenses. Further par- Dr. julian Huxite Lady Pakenham 
ticulars and information as to method of Dr. j. eee | Mrs. Mary Stocks 
Canon Mervyn Stockwood 
Chairman: Mr. C. H. Roiph 
CAXTON HALL 
Tues., 17th April, 1956 at 6.15 p.m. 
Admission FREE | 
but for reserved seats apply for tickets | 
| FAMILY PLANNING ASSOC., 
64 Sloane St., 5.W.!. SLO 0451/9112 


application may be obtained from the Sec- 
retary. Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. The closing date for the 
receipt of applications, in Australia and 
London, is 31st May, 1956 


, 








CONCERTS 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Sat. 14 Apr. at) 
3 p.m. “The Royal Festival Hall Organ.” 
Organist: Ralph Downes, Speaker: Felix 
Aprahamian. Lecture-Recital to show the x a” 
character and uses of the Royal Festival Hall 

organ. Musical illustrations include Toccata 

and Fugue in D minor, Bach and Variations’ J L 7 

and Toccata from Symphony No. 5, Widor. @, ws OU , 

Tickets : 3/6 (WAT. 3191). 




















The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own 
laboratories without State aid. New lines of research are 
ge 472 slarting ; new equipment and extra staff are wanted. Please send | 
8 The a gift to: The Treasurer, Mr Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at 
peadow Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. | 














exmitionsanD AURORA 
LECTURES | 
FATHER HUDDLESTON SPEAKS at a| A book of Poems by 
ica estions ° a il, »y 
Ce a ee ee, VOhn Evelyn 


Public Meeting—a Statement on South 


able. Tickets now : 2/6 res., 1/- unres., from 4 as ‘ _ 
Christian Action, 2 Amen Ct., E.C.4 (CIT i382 PAGES - DEMY svo - 10s, 6D, 
6869) or from The Africa Bureau, 30 Old 


Queen St. S.W.1 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 


FAVIL PRESS 


W.1. RECENT PAINTINGS BY L, S$ 
|; LOWRY, Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1, \ 


































































































CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder} AUTHOR’S MSS., an: 

SES. : d S MSS. y length, typed in 7 | LINDF’ s 

lenses while you pay for them. Choose your} days (4 emergency service for urgent work), SHOPPING BY POST 1 eepecees nt 
Details from the Contact 

Lenses Finance Co, Ltd. 4(ts), Reece Mews, 

CANCER PATIENT. 

(50) partially paralysed and feels cold in- 


fuel and nourishment 


Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


LINGUISTS’ CLUB every 
o 9.30 p.m, Other languages every day 


Hill Road, High Street, Ken- 
W.8. 


CONTACT LENSES 
274C, 115 Oxford Street, 


Branches in main towns. 


linings, frames, etc, Post or call for estimate 





» turnings from Harrods 


announcement to the noti 
sands of readers of the 
issified Advertisements c 


HOUSES AND CASTLES open 


Opening times, admission charges, 


ume MUSEUMS & GALLERIES, listing 
65 comprehensive subject 
Each 3/- post free.—INDEX PUB- 
RS LTD., 69 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
HOME BREWING ingredients for 1+ galls 
Ale, or Stout, with 
49 The Woodlands, 





KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
Human Male sent 
Free Price list and 
Literature on Family Planning 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1 
STOP EATING unappetising meals 
them the magic touch with Rayner’s Indian 
Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- 
itfit removes every hair and root 
Guaranteed, Cash or 





ry 


td. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street 


Would it meet your de 








A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRiiI 
RAWING? Our personal home 
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mile Haywards H COUNTY H 
short stories, etc,, by return. Typescript RARE STAMPS, — Fine Selection of all dential with catering sna on 2 malay mas 
carefully checked. Great emphasis on | countries (B.C. or For.) sent on approval at| blending with country ho ee happi 
accuracy and attractive presentation. 4-hour| 6d. in the Is. discount from catalogue prices. | licensed.—Write A. G Sturdy pa Fully 
duplicating service indexing, cataloguing,| Sold singly. Many old issues in quarter Cat.|Tel.: 2358, Ashley Ciaran €8. Director, 
editing, proof-reading. Literary research, etc,| —!. J. WAITT, Outspan, Whitstable, Kent. : See et 
Temporary secretarial, dictating machine| LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS 
service. Public private meetings reported.| CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated FARMS, HOTELS on and off the , 
Recording machines for hire, Translations| With drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauteri-|‘'@ck round Britain’s coast and countrys 


from and into all languages. — Secretarial|Sation and even surgery, but withal the|38. 6d., pp. 3d. Or with supplementary 
Aunts, 32 Rupert Street, W.1, Phone GER. |condition—particularly as catarrhal deafness| Mini-Guide listing over 500 friendly hal 
1067/8/9. —remains; the implacable enemy of fit-|f0r Bed and Breakfast, 5s, post free.—Victor 
GENT Sks. MSS/Proof Readg. Blurbwritg.|"¢SS, activity, happiness (and _beauty).| Hilton, Harbourside, Torquay 


Space Sellg. Sh/Typg. Publishing. — Box|G@tlic—that powerful purifier given by| NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, N ETH 

3376 Nature for the use of man—will liquidate) BRIDGE, Inverness-shire “ 
‘KNOW-HOW’ ae reiei ‘ |catarrh, and detoxicate the whole system.| Cairngorms, in beautiful surr . 

No Sales—No — zon en re. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol (non-| cellent for walking climbieg or a > 
“Know-How Guide to writing Success,’ B.A smell) garlic tablets (six months’ supply),| Highlands. Self-containeg Suites ee 
School of Successful Writing Ltd. 124 New with informative booklet—Garlisol Natural] sitting-rooms. H. & C. all bedrooms Ov 
Bond Street, London, W.1 . | Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex, tennis, croquet, putting. Excellent fishing 


olfing. Fully Licensed. ‘der a8 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute) RHODESIAN SWEETCORN. Just arrived. oy sug Y Oemsed: Tels: Nethybridge 2 


of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent Delicious flavour and the best yet received ‘i 
House, Regent Street, W.1, Suitable stories| from Rhodesia, 1 Ib. tins. 8 for 16s. Post) NORTH COTSWOLDS. Small Guest Hong 
are revised by us and submitted to editors|Paid—SHILLING COFFEE CO, LTD., 16 fers peace, comfort, good cooking ang per. 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable} Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. sonal attention for your holiday.—Appty Mj 
stories are returned with reasons for rei¢c-| p@gEMOYNE LINENS of UNEXCELLED a Catbrook Furlong, Ctipping Camp, 
tion. Address your MS. to Dept. C23. EXCELLENCE Ri hl , en, Glos. 

ae * ; | E> ; ; y woven crease resist- ‘ 
FREE, “The Professional Touch,’ concern- | ing Dress & Suiting Linens in beaut. colours.| RYE. The Hope Anchor. RAC, Aq 
ing Courses and Criticisms from Dept. C23. | Elegant & Immaculate for Town/Country| approved. Licensed. Superb position in 4 
WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting! wear. Also Handkerchief weight sheer linen| !ovely centre for holidays. Rye 2216, 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept.| of Gossamer Beauty, in pastel shades. Illus.) swITZERLAND : Spend your Spring/Sum- 


Easy Access, near 











35G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. cat. of Superb Table Nepery, Bed Linens,| mer Holidays in a charming 18th-century 
. _ —_____ | Towels, etc.—Rosemoyne Irish Linens, Jor-| chajet. Wonderful view, walks, flowers, Ten. 

danstown, Co. Antrim, N.1 nis, Riding, Swimming, Fishing. Every com. 

EDUCATIONAL } ost : ___ | fort, good cuisine and low terms. Brochure 

full information —Mr. & Mrs, C, B. Wilmo, 

ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL! ~ E Allistone, Chalet Bon Accueil, Chateay. 
TRAINING for graduates and well-educated FOR SAL d’Oex, or Clark Travel Service, §,W,), 


= ; ag! to J bo ne. . A.| BOAT OWNERS and would-be owners. The) WHITehall 6888. 
rae a Bad a “4 R od. N. wf first name in buying, hiring or selling a boat) W____ 
Seatac pete 8 O8e, NW | is Brian Haines, 11 Old Bond St., W.1. 








Hampstead 5986. 








BIRKBECK COLLEGE (University of Lo — —— HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
don.) Session 1956-1957 begins Monday, OST. f 
October 1, 1956. Part-time (Evening) Courses| ACCOMMODATION soees Ena’ 2 ee fe ee 


g . . | 25 gns.—Apply 2 Church Place, Jermyn 
— Lgl yong ee in. ine) FURNISHED COTTAGE TO LET. May,| St., London, S.W.1 
pote cane dae rms and science and for the/ june, July, near sea, Freshwater Bay, Isle ESTORIL, PORTUGAL, House to let May 


Academic Post-Graduate Diploma in Psycho-| ' se 
ogy. Facilities also provided for part-time of Wight.—Reply la Roy | Avenue, Chelsea. and June, beautifully furnished, £45.0.0. per 


and full-time students reading for Higher) TO LET FURNISHED, Ringstead Bay.) month, payable England. — Parsons, Great 
Degrees in Arts and Science, Applications for —. 7, a —_ 8. Garage,| Braxted Hall, Witham, Essex. 

admission should be made before June 1. arden, ectricity. Available June rom 

Pamphlet and form of application may be| 15th Sept. Also long winter lets at re-/MAJORCA—IBIZE—COSTA BRAVA, If 
obtained from the Registrar, Birkbeck Col-|duced terms.—Dr. Elliott, Stokenchurch,| you are in trouble about Hotel reservations 
lege, Malet Street, W.C.1. (70)| Bucks. |we have them for you. Write now for ow 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- |booklet. LIVERS TRAVELS. 


tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- C 

tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General BUSINESS FOR SALE Satepenions of eens Sanaa 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical) gf TO LIVE IN THE COUNTRY ! WHY | the official rates. No booking fees or extras, 
(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects.| NOT? A charming hse, & lucrative business —16 CORK ST., MAYFAIR, LONDON, 


Write today for free prospectus mentioning] swai; you in Kent. £7,000 o.n.0. Mort.| wj 
exam. or subject in which interested to| ayaiiable.—Box 3380. 














Metropolitan College (G40), St, Albans, or MOTORING TO BAVARIAN LAKES, 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. = June ist via Switzerland . a = 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in HOTELS a a nr 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others. 3377. 

6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses begin at) aPPLEBY, Westmorland. Garbridge Hotel. | LITTLE KNOWN 

frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge.) Beautifully situated between Lakes and Pen- NORMANDY 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8392.) nines. Fishing, Golf, Billiards. Library and’ some of the most celebrated French seaside 





IPSWICH SCHOOL—ENTRANCE SCHO-| Music Room. TV. R. Licence. Cent. Htg. resorts are in Lower Normandy, but there 
LARSHIP. Up to three Open Scholarships| A.A. & R.A.C. A ‘Signpost’ country house are also many lesser known ones offering 


for Boarders of not less than £50 per annum| hotel. Lovely in Spring. Tel.: 71. excellent holidays at moderate cost. Inland 
are offered for boys under 14 on 31st May,| BARMOUTH, Glorious scenery, MIN-Y- is a country of delicate natural beauty, 
1956, The Examination will take place on! MOR. Private Hotel in own grounds. Sea) fascinating old churches, manors and — 
June Sth and 6th.—Further particulars of| Front. Table Tennis. Talkies. Brochure, F.| houses. Descriptive folder and full list : 
ntry can be obtained from the Headmaster,| waddling. hotels with inclusive prices from the Frene 
BEAUTIFUL holids ; ‘ Government Tourist Office, 178 Piccadilly, 

olidays you will enjoy at “ 


Ipswich School, Suffolk. The School Fees are 
£231 per annum and there are approximately | yi 516) Seeblick Aeschi ei Spiez, Berner, London, W.1 


100 Boarders , : ‘ st i Tuscaay 
a _,., Oberland, Switzerland. Mos’ beautiful posi-| yaassa MARINA on the sunny . 
eens UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS | tion, excellent views of glaciers & lakes.) Coast with accm. at the best HOTEL 


Courses for General Certificate of) Special reduction Apl., May & June.|/7QORINO. Fine beach—excellent cuisine, 15 


Education (for Entrance, Faculty require-| 7.15 FR. Daily inclusive, Excellent English days—£39.10.0 only Details of this and 
nents, or Direct Entry to Degree), Inter. and| references many other Riviera holidays from CON- 
: x B A ‘on ~ _ = > _ Fg BOURNEMOUTH. CO NNAUGHT TOURS Ltd a 2. Newman St, 
Sond ‘calecl’ Cadi. tee care Cliff; Tel. 1944. 33 rms.. 200 LONDON, W.1. Tel MUS. 6463. 

: ning : , é front. Gardens. Putting reen . , 

ct Highly qualified Tutors. Prospectus a eqs food. 74-8 gns. weekly THREE ECONOMICAL TOURS OF 
from Registrar, University Correspondence . ITALY 


‘ . Summer, 9-11 gns. 
ze 6 Bi “4 . 4 + , erug s ome, 
ae Burlington House, Cambridge. | Ci pFORD, Surrey. QUARRY EDGE) 1. Florence, Perugia, Assisi, Rome, 5 
OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL | priyare Hotel. A.A. and R.A.C. approved 15 days ‘ .*  & 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive train-| Smaji, quiet, comfortable. Tel. 61817. 2. Venice, Bologna, Riccione, £48.10.0 
) >, N 23. | 4 : , a ‘ ‘ : : * — 
grad. course. Next term, April 23. | semcry. Channel Islands, WATER'S| Milan. 14 days .. = +.) 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn. EDGE HOTEL in beautiful Bouley Bay,| 3. The Rivieras, Florence, Yenice, £56.76 
(all examining Boards), London, B.A., B.Sc.,/ aker , ; 14 da . oS aaa 
. , , *| offers holidaymakers and honeymooners the ys a > Sicilian 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D.| perfect escape to happiness. Situated in a de-| ALLWAYS TRAVEL SERVICE, 1 Sict 
Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Professional! jjontfuj setting on the beach amidst lovely} Avenue, W.C.1. CHAncery 6436/7. 
Aca aig ~ . ae, ren Se = = scenery, Continental Cuisine with farm pro- 
Parker, A. » Dept. B92, Wolsey) duce. Dancing and Cabaret with Resident 
Hall, Oxford, Est. 1894 Orchestra. Picture show. Bathing from the MAXIMUM VISIBILITY, by 
SCHOLARSHIPS. ST, BEES SCHOOL, Hotel, ir fact every form of holiday delight in|| Escorted tour through SWIT dows. See 
10 CUMBERLAND. Six Entrance Scholarships; an atmosphere of friendly service, Colour!| modern coach with panoramic win ee Angel 
and Exhibitions of value from £120 to £50| prochure free on request. Jersey Tourism Law|] the Champagne country, LakeLucer oo 
annum are offered for competition at) jst. Register, A.A. & R.A.C. Telephone || Mountain, the Blue Lake and many 























4 I 
97/1 d of May to boys under 14 on Ist July.| JERSEY NORTHERN 777, A telephone call || beauty spots. |4 days’ holiday 49 Gns.Week'Y 
i."Further details from the Headmaster. lto Jersey from 6-10.30 p.m. costs 1s, 6d, departures from London from ayee 
SPANISH/PORTUGUESE Evening Classes! JERSEY, C.1. "SEA CREST’ Petit Port (2nd for free folder ‘See Europe Cnet, oe 

London from Apri! 13th, Spanish Sum-| Reg.). In this converted petite & picturesque || contains a selection of tours a k , 

mer Course in SAN SEBASTIAN in August.| old farmhouse, visitors enjoy our excellent they re ogy bed TTD. 

The Hispanic Council, 2 Belgrave Square,| cuisine, and love the holiday informality. THOS. COOK & Lond n. WI 
S.W.1. SLO. 7186 Ashley Courtenay recommended. Dept. I/C/V_ Berkeley St., London, Ua 
ss mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Published by THe SPECTATOR LTD.., at its Oftices, 99 Gower St. London, 
Great Britain by Gate & PoLDEN Ltp., 28 Craven Street, London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. Subscription Rate 


address in the World: 45s. per annum (52 weeks). Postage on this issue: Inland and overseas, 2d.: Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), 1d.—Friday, April 6, 1956 











